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ABSTRACT 


The  discovery  of  the  “book  of  the  law”  by  Hilkiah  in  the  temple  of  Y ahweh  during 
King  Josiah's  reign  (622  BC)  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  literary  research  in 
modem  Old  Testament  studies.  Through  a  sur  vey  of  the  history  of reseach,  a  survey  of 
the  exegesis  of  2  Kings  22:8-1 1,  and  a  harmonizing  of  the  parallel  accounts  of  Josiah’s 
reforms  from  2  Kings  22-23  and  2  Chronicles  34-35,  our  thesis  seeks  to  identify  the 
Josianic  “book  of  the  law”  in  light  of  the  canonical  evidence.  A  comparison  of  the 
extent  lexical  data  from  2  Kings  and  2  Chronicles  with  the  lexical  evidence  gathered 
from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  lead  us  to  suggest  that  the  Josianic  law  book 
probably  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  itself.  We  also  propose  that  in  light  of  the 
apparently  inherent  literary'  unity'  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  no  strong  extent 
evidence  appears  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy 
(chs.1-34)  was  discovered  by  Hilkiah  the  high  priest. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Li  the  history  of  Old  Testament  research,  few  subjects  have  captivated  literary  critical 
scholars  like  tire  Israelite  religious  reforms  of  the  late  eighth  and  seventh  century'  BC. 

These  reforms  have  been  construed  to  hold  a  key  to  understanding  the  origins  of  Israelite 
religion.  This  key  is  to  he  found  in  the  “book  of  the  law”  discovered  in  the  temple  of 
Y ahweh  in  Jerusalem  during  Josiah’s  reign  (622  BC).  Written  upon  that  ancient  scroll 
were  sacred  instructions  so  influential  that  an  extr  aordinary  literary  output  allegedly  resulted 
from  this  most  fortuitous  “discovery.”  A  new  ideology  emerged:  a  sort  of  “Y ahweh  only” 
religion.  Rival  cults  had  to  be  eliminated.  Religious  toleration  was  something  of  the  past 
Pluralism  was  out  And  the  scribes  were  busy  w'riting  down  this  ideology'  which,  in  its 
final  form,  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

This  study  has  emerged  out  of  a  simple  personal  need  to  examine  the  issue  from  an 
evangelical  perspective.  What  is  this  “book  of  the  law”?  Can  its  identity  be  recovered  from 
the  actual  extant  evidence  in  the  biblical  text? 

We  will  begin  by  surveying  the  history  of  research  to  attempt  a  synopsis  of  opinions 
regarding  the  identification  of  the  josianic  law  book.  Then  we  shall  examine  the  evidence 
from  the  actual  account  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
Finally,  w'e  shall  survey  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  itself  and  attempt  to  define  as  precisely 
as  possible  its  relationship  w  ith  the  “book  of  the  law.” 
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Chapter  1:  The  ‘ Book  of  the  Law ’  in  the  History  of  Research 

1.1  PERIODIZATION 

This  historical  survey  of  opinions  concerning  the  identification  of  the  book  of  the  law 
discovered  in  622  BC  during  Josiah’s  reign  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  periods:  Before 
and  after  H.W.L.  de  Wette  and  his  dissertatio  (1805). 1  This  periodization  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  since  de  Wette  did  not  write  apart  from  the  intellectual  currents  of  his  time. 
Nevertheless,  his  program  defined  and  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  era  in  approaching 
Josiah’s  reforms  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law.  Before  de  Wette,  2  Kings  22-23 
was  viewed  as  part  of  the  history  of  ancient  Israel  by  virtue  of  the  testimony  of  the  author  of 
the  books  of  Kings.  During  the  early  part  of  Josiah’s  reign,  the  book  of  the  law  was 
discovered  (ca.  622  BQ  within  the  context  of  a  program  of  reform  based  upon  the  removal 
of  illicit  worship  stuctures  in  the  land.  Most  exegetes  deemed  Josiah’s  reign  important 
simply  because  the  compiler  of  Kings  considered  it  important  (23:22,  25).  The  biblical 
witness  was  generally  considered  historically  reliable.  Exegetes  concerned  themselves  with 
the  “finished”  product.  In  our  survey  of  this  first  period  we  will  examine  majority  opinions 
in  the  Eariy  Church,  Rabbinic  Judaism,  the  Reformers  and  their  followers.  The  operative 
theme  is  simple:  exegetes  w'ere  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Their  methods  of 
interpretation  varied  broadly,  to  be  sure,  but  they  did  not  generally  occupy  themselves  with 
the  sources  that  editors/authors  used.  Their  methodology  was  canonical. 

This  “consensus,”  de  Wette  and  his  followers  shattered.  In  the  Zeitgeist  of  the 
Philosophies  and  the  English  Deists,  de  Wette  no  longer  concerned  himself  with  text  as  is 
but  with  text  as  it  came  to  be.  The  basic  description  of  Israelite  religion  that  considered  Moses 

*  Dissertatio  critico-exegetica  qua  Deuteronotaiim  a  priori  bus  pen  tale  uchi  libris  diversion,  alius  ouiusdam 
recentioris  auctoris  opus  esse  monstratur,  in  Opuscula  Theologica,  ( Berlin.  1830),  149  168 
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as  the  founder  of  the  cult  and  the  theocracy  could  not  be  trusted.  The  chronology  and 
development  of  religion  had  to  be  recovered  from  within  the  extant  sources.  In  this  context, 
the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  622  BC  became  a  linch-pin  on  which  much  of  pre- 
exilic  Israelite  religion  could  be  built  by  way  of  reconstruction.  Hie  Josianic  reforms  and  tire 
discovery  of  die  book  of  the  law  provided  the  framework  and  starting  point  of  Israelite 
religion  as  described  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  book  of  the  law,  identifed  as  parts  of 
Deuteronomy  was  composed  at  that  time.  For  modem  scholarship,  this  programatic  book  of 
the  law  stands  as,  to  use  a  metaphor  of  the  guild,  the  “Archimedean  point5'  in  Pentateuchal 
studies.  We  will  see  that  de  Wette’s  understanding  of  the  book  of  the  law  still  forms  die  basis 
of  the  modem  scholarly  discussions  spawned  by  Martin  Noth’s  concept  of  a  Deuteronomistic 
History7  (DH). 

1.2  EARL  Y  INTERPRETATIONS 

In  the  anti-nicene  period,  the  Church  Fathers’  purpose  was  not  primarily  to  write  full 

OT  commentaries  but  to  use  OT  material  as  evidence  of  the  well-foundedness  of  Christianity 

with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  die  divine  character  of  his  mission.2  They 

commonly  interpreted  the  OT  typologically  ( sensus  mysticus).  This  is  particularly  true  for 

Origen  and  his  followers  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  His  typological  orientation  W'as  a 

reaction  against  the  sensus  judmcus  (sense  literal).3  This  framework  was  not  based  on 

first  hand  knowledge  of  Hebrew  but  on  the  LXX.4  It  would  not  be  until  Jerome  that  the 

Hebrew  text  would  be  recovered  in  Christian  circles.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 

founder  of  the  Alexandrian/Philonic  school,  discusses  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law7 

only  in  the  larger  context  of  his  argument  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 

Greek  religions.  He  did  not  see  the  need  to  identify  the  precise  contours  of  the  book.5 

^  K.  Hruby,  ‘Exdgese  rabbinique  et  exegese  patnstique, "  RSR  2-4  (1 973)  34i 
*  EL!  Rosenthal,  "The  Study  of  the  Bible  in  Medieval  Judaism,"  CHB,  vol.  II,  256. 

4  K.  Hruby,  opt  tit.,  371. 
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The  first  known  Father  to  identify  the  book  of  the  law  was  Athanasius  of  Alexandria 
(ca.  296-373).  He  identified  the  "book  of  the  law”  as  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  6 
Chrysostom  (ca  347-407),  the  famed  member  of  die  Antiochene  school  of  exegesis  followed 
the  same  lead.  But  he  also  said  that  prior  to  being  found,  the  book  had  been  been  "buried 
somewhere  in  a  dunghill.”7  We  do  not  know  upon  what  tradition  he  based  this 
explanation.  His  influence  as  an  Antiochene  interpreter  is  noted.  MB,  Riddle  says, 
"Chrysostom  stands  as  the  representative  of  more  correct  principles  than  any  of  the  early 
Fathers.”8  This  identification  of  the  book  of  the  law  with  Deuteronomy  will  in  fact  be  the 
predominant  view  of  the  Church  Fathers:  Jerome  (347-41 9)9,  Procopius  of  Gaza 
(d.  526). 10 

This  interpretation  did  not  emerge  in  a  vacuum  however.  It  seems  that  the  Giurch 
Fathers  borrowed  their  view  from  their  Jewish  exegetical  counterparts.  As  we  examine 
Jewish  sources,1 5  a  first  century  AD  tradition  placed  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  Temple  at 
die  time  of  Josiah  as  a  result  of  Manasseh’s  actions  and  Amon’s  counter  reforms.12  The 
mention  of  die  "mishneh,”  translated  as  “copy”  in  2  Kings  22: 14  was  believed  to  refer  to  the 
second  law  i.e.  Deuteronomv.  The  connection  of  the  book  with  Deuteronomv  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  commandment  in  Deut.  17:18  which  required  the  king  to  have  “a  copy”  of 
this  law  with  him.13  This  seems  to  have  been  the  consensus  in  early  rabbinical 

5  A  NF,  vol.  IV.  .  328, 

6  PG  XXVII,  col.  44. 

'  ANf,  voi.  VII,  page  36 
®  NPNF,  vol.  X,  xix. 

9  PL XXIII,  col.  227,  XXV,  col.  71. 

10  POLXXXVII,  i,  col.  91 5f. 

1 1  We  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  M.  L  Paul’s  He!  Archimedisch  Punt  van  dePentateuchkiitiek, 
(Gravenhage:  Uitgeverij  Boekencentrutrt,  1988)  for  this  section  of  the  survey. 

12  A.  J.  Rosenberg,  Miqra  ot  gedolot.  II  Kings.  Translation  of  text.  Rashi  and  commentary,  (New  York, 
1985)409. 
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interpretations.  Thus,  from  the  Tar  gum  of  Ezekiel's  addition  in  Ez.  1:1,  the  book  of  the  law 
was  identified  with  Deuteronomy. 14 

Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  the  “book  of  the  1aw;”  was  “the  holy  books  of 
Moses.”15  Josephus  did  not  identify  these  books  specifically  but  he  was  relying  on  the 
common  tradition  of  his  time  which  referred  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  “books  of  Moses”.  As 
early  as  Ben  Sira  in  the  second  century  BC,  the  traditional  division  of  I„aw  (the  Pentateuch) 
and  Prophets  was  already  in  place.1 6 


1.3  MEDIEVAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  setting  of  Medieval  exegesis  is  one  where  the  literal  importance  of  meaning  further 
gave  way  to  the  symbolic.17  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604)  provided  the  exegetical  agenda 
for  abnost  a  milleniiun.  He  gave  the  initial  medieval  impetus  for  the  sensus  spiritalis  in  his 
commentary  on  Samuel  (1  Kings  in  I  , XX):  “In  the  facts  that  appear  ordinary  to  poorly 
instructed  minds,  the  holy  doctors  rightly  discover  in  diem  a  sublime  meaning  because  they 
do  not  seek  to  understand  them  in  the  rudimentary  sense  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  flight  of 
allegory  .”18  Thus  issues  such  as  the  identification  of  the  book  of  the  law  never  captured  the 
imagination  as  did  for  instance,  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Song  of  Songs.19  While  some 
commentators  sought  to  be  original,  others  simply  repeated  what  the  Early  Church  Fathers 
interpreted.20  M.  T.  Paul  identifies  Jerome  as  the  principal  source  in  medieval 

13  Ibid,.  411. 

14  M.  Eisemann,  N.  Scherman,  Yechezkel.  The  book  of  Ezekiel  .4  New  Translation  with  a  Commentary 
Anthologized  from  Talmudic ,  Midmshic,  and  Rabbinic  Sources,  (New  York,  1977)  72-73. 

^  Ant.  Book  10,  ch.  4,  2.  In  book  3,  ch.  1,7,  he  refers  to  the  books  as  “Scrip hire 7  They  were  located 
in  the  Temple  precincts  (book  5,  ch.  1 ,  17) 

G.  Vermes,  “Bible  and  Midrash:  Early  Old  Testament  Exegesis/*  CHB,  vol.  I.,  200. 

M.  Gibson,  “The  Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages/*  JEH 39  (1988)  231. 

1 R 

Commentaire  surle  premier  livre  des  Rois,  tome  1.  Trans.  A.  de  Vogue  (Paris:  Cerf,  1989),  143. 

^  See  the  voluminous  output  on  the  Song  of  Songs  during  the  period  in  M.H.  Poper,  Song  of  Songs,  AB 
(Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1977), 
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understanding  of  the  book  of  the  law.21  Thus  Deuteronomy  continued  to  be  the  “book” 
found  in  622  BC  according  to  the  consensus  of  the  period. 

One  important  Medieval  Jewish  school  of  interpretation  was  characterized  by  peshat 
interpretation  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards.  The  rabbis’  concern  was  to  defend 
Judaism  against  tire  Christian  claims  that  Jesus  had  superseded  the  Torah  and  in  this  context, 
reacted  against  Christian  mysticism.  Saadya  Gaon  (880-942).  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
pes/rar  school,  refused  to  use  allegory,  typology  or  symbolism  in  his  interpretation.22  But 
this  sober  method  also  was  followed  by  some  Christians,  especially  the  Victorines  and  their 
pupils.  One  of  them,  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (ca.  1270-1340)  aimed  to  interpret  the  Bible  literally 
and  published  a  literal  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  22  He  also  followed  rabbinic 
interpretations  and  assumed  that  the  book  of  the  law  (for  him  Deuteronomy  according  to 
Jerome,  see  above)  had  been  hidden  in  the  Temple  during  Amon’s  attempt  to  bum  the  books 
of  the  law.24 

1.4  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION  INTERPRETATIONS 

With  die  call  to  retur  n  to  die  sources,  commentaries  took  a  decidedly  more  philological 
shape  during  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  With  the  knowledge  of  original 
languages  on  tire  rise,  r  abbinic  sources  were  more  readily  consulted.25  Calvin  and  Luther 
are  the  most  well-known  commentators  among  the  Reformers  and  they  provide  us  with  a 
fairly  good  pictur  e  of  their  understanding  of  the  book  of  the  law  from  their  studies  in 

211  M.LW.  Laistner.  “Some  Early  Medieval  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,”  HThR46  (1953)  27. 

21  See  M.T.  Paul’s  discussion,  opt  cit  37-38. 

2 i  E  1.  J.  Rosenthal,  opL  cit,  258. 

Cf.  G.  Bray,  Biblical  Intrepretation,  Past  and  Resent,  (Downers  Grove,  IL:  Inter  Varsity,  1996)  140- 
142. 

^  M.T  Paul,  opt.  cit.,  38;  G.  Bray,  opt.  cit..,  264. 

25  R.G.  Hobbs,  “BIBLE:  Biblical  Commentaries,”  ER.  167-171. 


Deuteronomy.  Although  a  NT  professor  at  Wittemberg,  the  bulk  of  Lulher’s  prodigious 
literary  output  was  connected  with  the  Old  Testament.  His  Genesis  lectures  of  1535-45 
comprise  a  full  one  fourth  of  all  his  works.  While  he  did  not  write  specifically  on  2  Kings 
22:8,  his  lectures  in  Deuteronomy  give  us  a  sense  of  how  he  defined  “the  book  of  the  law”  in 
ch.  31:26.  Not  surprisingly,  he  perceived  the  book  theologically,  within  the  context  of  his 
Law/Gospel  antithesis.  His  theological  purpose  did  not  necessitate  for  him  to  view  it  as  more 
than  Torah,  the  Law  as  a  whole.  What  Luther  had  in  mind  was  the  Law  in  the  Pauline  use  of 
it:  “Moses  is  the  minister  of  the  Law,  which  does  not  lead  to  fulfillment,  that  is,  to 
righteousness,  but  shows  sin  and  demands  grace,  which  it  does  not  confer.”26  We  may 
deduct  then  that  he  saw  Law'  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  meaning  he  may  have  also  applied  to  Iris 
understanding  of  2  Kings  22:8. 

Calvin,  who  did  not  write  a  commentary  touching  on  2  Kings  22:8  either,  was 
characteristically  more  philological  in  his  exegesis  of  Deut.  31:  26  than  Luther.  His  definition 
is  unambiguous:  “By  ‘the  words  of  this  law, ?  w'e  must  understand  not  only  those  which  are 
embraced  in  this  book,  but  in  the  other  three  also  [presumably,  Exodus,  Leviticus  and 
Numbers].”27  He  calls  this  law,  the  “book  of  Moses.”28  We  cannot  therefore  be  certain 
how  he  interpreted  the  book  of  the  law1  in  2  Kings  22:8  but  we  may  surmise  drat  he  would 
follow  his  view  of  Deut.  31:26.  In  his  discussion  of  Ez.  1:1,  he  takes  the  book  of  the  law 
discovered  during  JosialTs  reign  to  be  “die  Law  of  God,”  a  sense  that  implies  his  wholistic 
perspective.29 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  die  output  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  these  two  reformers. 
The  century'  produced  outstanding  hebraists  in  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  at  Oxford,  Johann 
26  LW,  vol.  9,  284. 

* 1  Commentaries  in  the  Few  lasl  Books  of  Moses,  trails.  C.W.  Bingham  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdraans,  1950) 

331. 

28  Ibid,  332. 

2Q 

Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  vol.  1.  T.  Myers,  trails.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1948)  53. 
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Bubenhagen  at  Wittemberg  and  Theodore  Bibliander  at  Zurich,  among  others.  Their  writings 
are  unfortunately  not  available  apart  from  manuscript  forms  often  found  only  in  European 
universities.30 

We  mention  one  lone  Puritan  representative,  Matthew  Henry.  Of  the  book  of  the  law  in 
2  Kings  22:8,  he  summarizes  the  options  available  at  the  time  (1710),  “Some  think  it  was  the 
autograph,  or  original  manuscript,  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  under  his  own  hand;  others 
think  it  was  only  an  ancient  and  authentic  copy;  most  likely  it  was  that  which  by  the 
command  of  Moses,  was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  place  Deut.  XXXI.  24  etc.”31  Thus, 
regardless  of  what  copy  it  was,  he  assumes  the  book  itself  was  the  Pentateuch. 

1.5  DE  WE'TTE  AND  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUR  Y  LEGACY 

Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  de  Wette's  1805  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 

Jena  was  only  a  few  pages  (16  in  its  1830  edition)  but  his  “nailed  theses”  would  transform 

OT  scholarship  like  few  documents  have.32  As  a  part  of  his  main  argument  that 

Deuteronomy  was  written  quite  later  than  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  suggested  in 

a  lengthy  footnote  two  novel  ideas  for  which  he  became  famous:  he  argued  that 

Deuteronomy  is  post-mosaic  because  its  injunction  to  sacrifice  at  one  single  place  (Deut 

12:5)  contradicts  Exodus  20:  24-25  which  allows  for  many  places  of  sacrifices.  This 

deuteronomic  command  must  have  come  after  Samuel,  Saul  and  David  since  they  freely 

sacrificed  at  various  sites.  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  argument  that  he  proposed  a 

composition  of  Deuteronomy  at  the  time  of  the  Josianic  reforms.  According  to  Rogerson,  de 

311  For  a  bibliography  of  Peter  Martyr  see  A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli ,  J.P. 
Donnely  (Kirksville,  MS:  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  1990);  for  Bubenhagen.  see  Bibliotheca  Bugen 
hagiana:  Bibliographic  der  Druckschriften  desJohaimes  Bubenhagen,  (1908).  Reprint,  G.  Geisenhof,  ed. 
(Nieuwkoop,  1 963);  for  Bibliander,  the  majority  of  his  works  are  in  manuscript  form  in  Zurich. 

3 1  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  vol.  II  (New  Y ork,  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls),  990. 

For  this  section  we  follow  J.W.  Rogerson  s  discussion  in  W.M.L.  de  Wettc,  Founder  of  Modem  Biblical 
Criticism;  an  Intellectual  Biography,  (Sheffield:  JSOT,  1992),  40-42. 
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Wette  considered  Dent,  to  “supplement  and  correct  die  earlier  books  in  die  light  of  the 
Jerusalem  temple,  in  an  age  where  die  simplicity  of  earlier  Israelite  religion  had  been  lost.’'33 
This  program,  de  Wette  would  fully  develop  in  his  Beitrage  (Contributions  to  Old  Testament 
Introduction)  of  1806-7.  In  them  he  questioned  Deuteronomy’s  literary  unity.  He  thought 
Deuteronomy  was  made  up  of  fragments  which  tiien  lead  him  to  conclude  that  “at  best  only 
part  of  it  [Deuteronomy]  would  be  Josiah’s  lawbook.’’34 

De  Wette  was  not  alone  in  his  novel  ideas.35  The  Philosophes  and  the  Deists  had 
questioned  the  basic  framework  of  OT  religion  long  before  his  diesis.  Charles  Blount’s  The 
Oracles  of  Reason  (1693)  was  even  more  radical  than  de  Wette.  He  said:  “It  may  also  be 
questioned,  whether  the  aforesaid  was  that  very  law'  which  Moses  delivered,  since  having 
been  a  long  time  lost,  Hilkiah  pretended  to  find  it  again,  and  so  sent  it  to  King  Josiah  so  that 
we  have  only  Hilkiah’s  word  for  it.”36  Voltaire  as  well  as  Thomas  Paine  viewed  the  incident 
as  a  fraud.  The  books  found  in  the  Temple  w  ere  “forgeries.”37 

Critical  scholars  may  have  agreed  with  de  Wette  that  the  situation  left  them  by  the  OT 
gave  an  inaccurate  picture  of  OT  religion  but  the  reconstruction  of  the  situation  never  reached 
a  consensus  until  Wellhausen  (see  below').  Nineteenth  century'  OT  scholarship  was  sharply 
divided  in  terms  of  the  contents  and  the  date  of  composition  of  die  book  of  the  law  38  In 
critical  circles,  the  book  could  be  seen  to  have  contained  as  little  as  Deut.  28-31  (J. 
Calmet);39  or  most  of  Deuteronomy  (as  de  Wette  believed);  or  a  compilation  of  the 

33  Ibid  ,  42. 

34  Beitrage  I  (Haile,  1 806-07),  1 76  cited  in  J.  Rogenson  Old  Testament  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  England  md  Germany ,  (London:  SPCK,  1984)  55. 

'3  C 

For  the  influence  of  J.S.  Vater  s  commentary’  on  the  Pentateuch  (1802-05)  upon  de  Wette,  see  J. 
Rogerson,  Old  Testament,  28-29. 

^  Cited  in  G.  Bray,  optcit,  265. 

37  Ibid. 

‘3  0 

M.  T.  Paul  mentions  that  by  1885,  more  than  2000  books  and  articles  had  been  written  on  the 
Pentateuch!  Opt.  cit.,  103. 
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commandments  of  Moses  from  Deuteronomy  j^or  a  collection  of  laws  from  the  books  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers;41  or  Deut.  1  -27  42  We  note  that  this  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.43 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  fierce  opposition  to  the  critical  school  was  lead  by  E.W. 
Hengstenberg,  OT  professor  at  Berlin  from  1828  to  1869.  The  Confessional  movement 
rejected  modem  critical  methods  and  upheld  the  traditional  understanding  of  Israelite  religion 
with  Moses  as  its  fountainhead.  Concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  famed  confessionalist  C.F. 
Keil  rejected  the  assumption  that  it  was  Deuteronomy  or  portions  thereof.  In  his  effort  to 
protect  the  literary  unity  of  the  mosaic  books,  he  instead  followed  the  familiar  idea  that  die 
book  of  the  law  was  the  w  hole  Pentateuch.  “[It]  cannot  mean  anything  else,  either 
grammatically  or  historically,  than  the  Mosaic  book  of  the  law  (the  Pentateuch),  which  is  so 
designated,  as  is  generally  admitted,  in  the  Clironicles,  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.”44  This  book  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  Deut.  31:26.  Then,  in  a  footnote,  critical 
scholarship  was  attacked  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  evidence  which  would  change  the  record 
from  a  discovery’  of  the  book  to  a  forgery  45 

Julius  Wellhausen  did  not  invent  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  but  built  upon  F.  Reuss’ 
simple  and  revolutionary  idea:  the  Law  (die  Pentateuch)  came  after  the  Prophets.46  Yet,  in 
the  ferment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  stood  alone  in  the  influence  he  wielded  for  he  was 
the  first  to  build  a  consensus  among  critical  scholarship.  In  the  J,  E,  D,  and  P  family  of 

~  ^  G.Bray,  opt.  cit..,  266. 

4®  O.  Theiiius,  Die  Bucher  der Konige  (Leipzig,  1 849)  cited  in  C.F.  Keil  The  Books  of  the  Kings'.  J. 

Martin,  trans.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1 950),  478. 

41  E.  Bertheau,  Die  Biicher  der  Chronik (Leipzig,  1854)  cited  in  ibid. 

4^  J.  G.  Vaihinger,  “Pentateuch”  in  J.J.  Herzog,  Re ai  Fncyclopadie  (Gotha.  1859)  292-370. 

See  G.  Dahl’ s  compilation,  “The  Case  for  the  Currently  Accepted  Date  of  Deuteronomy,”  JBL  47 
(1928),  360-362. 

44  Opt.  cit,  477-78. 

45  Ibid,  478. 

46  J.  Wellhausen.  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  (Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1885),  3-4. 
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documents  that  was  thought  to  make  up  the  Pentateuch,  he  placed  the  Priestly  source  after  the 
exile,  a  new  idea  among  followers  of  the  documents  school.4'  But  with  respect  to  the  D 
source,  he  aligned  himself  with  de  Wette  and  estimated  that  the  book  of  the  law1  found  in  622 
was  Deuteronomy  in  its  core.  He  considered  Deuteronomy  “proper”  to  be  chs.  12  to  26  (the 
so-called  “law  code”).48  About  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  he  stated:  “In  all  circles  where 
appreciation  of  scientific  results  can  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  is  recognized  that  it  was  composed 
in  the  same  age  as  that  in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  that  it  was  made  the  rule  of  Josiah’s 
reformation.”49  He  thought  prophets  (Huldah)  and  priests  (Hilkiah)  were  at  the  source  of 
the  reforming  movement  and  probably  wrote  this  book  of  the  law  as  blueprint  and 
justification  for  reform.50  In  the  English-speaking  worid.  S.R.  Driver  articulated  the 
Wellhausian  position  in  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy  (1909).  The  “law  book”  of  the 
Josianic  reforms  contained  Deut.  5-26  (the  law  code)  as  well  as  cli.28  (the  curses);  “with 
perhaps  27:9-10  as  a  connecting  link.”51 

In  the  1920’s  some  scholars  revived  the  nineteenth  century  “Gramberg  school”  which 
doubted  that  the  law7  book  had  its  core  in  Deuteronomy.  They  instead  suggested  a  post-exilic 
origin.52  G.R.  Berry  argued  that  the  code  found  in  the  Temple  was  in  fact  fragments  of  the 
post-exilic  Holiness  code,  (Lev.  17-26  along  with  some  small  portions  found  elsewhere):  “It 
may  not  have  been  H  entire  but  comprised  at  any  rate  a  large  part  of  the  document.”53  G. 
Holscher  concurred  and  sought  to  prove  that  the  law  book  of  Josiah  had  no  relationship  with 

4 '  For  a  good  survey  of  die  documentary  hypothesis  before  Welihausen,  see  J.  Wellhausen,  opt  cit.  6ff:  G. 
Bray,  opt.  cit  304-6. 

411  J.  Wellhausen,  opt.  cit,  369. 

49  Ibid,  9. 

50  Ibid,  12. 

51  Deuteronomy,  ICC  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1909)  !xv. 

C.P.W.  Gramberg,  Kntische  Geschichte  der  Religionsideen  desAlten  Testaments,  xxvi,  1 53ff ,  305ff 
cited  in  L.B.  Pa  ton,  'The  Case  for  the  Post-exilic  Origin  of  Deuteronomy,”  JRL47  (1928)  322. 

53  G.R.  Berry-,  “The  Code  found  in  the  Temple,”  JBL  39(1 920)  5 1 . 
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Deuteronomy.  It  belonged  to  a  post-exilic  context.54  In  this  framework,  D  could  not  have 
been  composed  before  500  BC.  The  implication  is  of  course,  that  a  post-exilic  Deut.  makes 
Josiah’s  reforms,  at  best  untrustworthy  historically,  and  otherwise,  non-existant.55  A. 
Freed,  in  his  rebuttal  of  Berry  and  the  Gramberg  school  maintained  the  majority  view  of  a 
seventh  century  composition  based  on  D.56 

Opinions  that  placed  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  or  parts  thereof  before  the 
seventh  century  usually  assumed  the  bases  of  the  Josianic  reforms  to  be  Deuteronomic.  This 
movement  also  had  its  origins  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  work  of  II.  Ew  ald,  perhaps 
the  greatest  critical  scholar  of  the  time.  He  placed  the  compilation  of  D  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.5'  A.C.Welch,  the  well-known  espouser  of  this  view,  argued  that  the 
composition  of  Deut.  12,  14,  16,  and  26  was  as  early  as  the  settlement,  before  the  time  of 
Amos. 58 

While  the  debates  in  critical  circles  raged  on,  a  few  voices  still  maintained  what  now 
had  become  the  standard  opinion  among  those  who  rejected  the  Wellhausian  approach:  the 
book  of  the  law  was  the  Pentateuch,  written  by  Moses.59 


1.6  THE  CONTEMPORARY  PERIOD 

Martin  Noth’s  programatic’  Uberlieferungsgeschichdiche  Studied  (1943)  sets  the 

context  of  contemporary  studies  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  D  source.  Noth  put  forth  the  quite 

radical  notion  that  tire  Wellhausian’s  notion  of  a  Hexateueh  did  not  reflect  what  he  viewed  as 

“Komposition  und  Ursprung  des  Deuteronomiunis ZATW 40  (1922)  161-285. 

For  a  survey  of  the  vailed  opinions  within  the  post-exilic  school,  see  Patou,  opt  eit...  340-341. 

Freed,  “The  Code  Spoken  of  in  11  Kings  22-23/’  JBL  40  (1921)  77  78. 

~ 1  History  of  Israel,  vol.  1,  third  ed.  (London,  1878),  127 

CO 

~  The  Code  of  Deuteronomy,  (London,  1924).  See  also,  T.  Oestereicher,  Das  Deuteronium  Gnmdgesetz 
(Gutersloh,  1923). 

^  J.  Reiner,  “The  Origins  of  Deuteronomy/’  JQR  27  (1937)  352. 

^  Intrans.  The  Deuteronomistic  Hi  stow,  (Sheffield:  JSOT,  1981). 
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the  redactional  unity  of  Deuteronomy  to  2  Kings.  For  Noth,  this  body  of  literature,  the 
Deuteronomistic  History  (abbreviated  DH  or  DtrH)  was  compiled  by  one  single  person,  the 
Deuteronomist  (Dtr),  soon  after  die  events  described  at  the  end  of  2  Kings,  around  550 
BC.61  This  thesis  has  sparked  numerous  studies  with  respect  to  the  editorial  history  of 
DH.62  T.  Romer  and  A.  de  Puiy  rightly  observe  concerning  The  Deuteronomistic  History'. 
“Retrospectively,  we  may  say  that  in  this  century,  this  book  has  had  without  a  doubt  the  most 
profound  and  lasting  influence  upon  Old  Testament  studies.”63 

Noth’s  notion  of  a  lone  editor/compiler  has  been  challenged  by  R.  Smend  and  his 
followers  who  have  maintained  that  besides  Noth’s  exilic  historian  (which  they  call  DtrG), 
there  came  two  further  redactional  hands,  the  nomistic  (DtrN),  and  the  prophetic  (DtrP).64 
F.M.  Cross  has  advocated  a  pre-exilic  editor  (Dtr  1)  who  wrote  the  history'  to  support  the 
reforms  of  Josiah.  This  history  was  later  updated  was  Noth’s  Dtr  (Cross’  Dtr  2)  who  had  to 
explain  why  the  exile  had  occured. 65 

This  new  climate,  with  its  focus  on  redaction  rather  than  source  criticism,  has  not 
brought  significant  changes  with  respect  to  our  study:  the  core  of  the  book  of  the  law  remains 
parts  of  Deuteronomy,  the  law  code  of  Deut.  12-16  with  ch.28.  In  conservative  circles,  the 
Keil  approach  to  view  the  book  of  the  law  as  the  Pentateuch  no  longer  holds  pride  of  place. 
The  identity  of  the  book  is  also  linked  to  Deuteronomy66  or  a  Deuteronomic  core  (1-30).6 
61  Opt.  cit  ,4-11. 

For  a  good  survey  of  the  current  issues  in  DH  and  Dtr  stadies,  see  W.  Schniedewind,  “The  Problem  with 
Kings:  Recent  Study  of  the  Deuteronomistic  History/'  RSR  22  (1 996)  22-27. 

“U  Historiographie  Deuteronomiste  (HD),  L'  Histone  de  ia  Recherche  et  enjeux  du  de'bat/'  Israel 
Constmit  son  His  tare,  A.  de  Pury,  Th.  Romer  and  J.  -D.  Mac  chi.  eds.,  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides:  1996)  3 1 . 

^  R.  Smend,  “Das  Gesetz  und  die  Volker:  Ein  Betrag  zur  Deuterononristischen  Redaktionsgeschichte/’ 
Problem  bibhscher  iheologie:  Festschrift  Gerhard  von  Rad,  H.W.  Wolff,  e&  (Mlinchen:  Kaiser,  1971). 

^  Canaanite  Myth  and  Hebrew  Epic,  (Cambridge:  Harvard,  1973)  287-289. 

66  R.B.  Dillard,  2  Chronicles.  WBC  (Waco:  Word,  1987)  280. 

6 '  P.C.  Craigie,  Deuteronomy,  N1COT  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976)  370. 
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As  we  turn  to  the  issue  directly,  we  will  of  course  interact  more  fully  with  recent  drought  on 
the  identification  of  the  book  of  the  law. 


1.7  THE  ISSUES  AT  HAND 

The  assumption  that  Deuteronomy  forms  the  core  of  the  Josianic  book  must  be  tested  in 
light  of  the  evidence  available  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  its  parallel  in  Chronicles  as  well  as  in 
Deuteronomy.  Is  there  sufficient  data  to  identify  the  Josianic  law  book  as  Deuteronomic?  If 
so,  is  there  then  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  contours  of  the  book  of  the  law?  In  the 
next  chapter  we  will  examine  the  evidence  available  from  Kings  (and  its  parallel  in 
Chronicles). 
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Chapter  2:The  Identification  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Law ”  in  2  Kings 

22-23 


2. 1  SUMMARY  OF  EXEGESIS  OF  2  KINGS  22:8-11 

2.1.1  The  Hebrew  text 


mm  mm  minn  (b)  "iso  "ison  (a)  "jeti  ^imn  pan  imp^n  (v.8) 

ironp’i  ptf  bn  ison  m  mp^n  *|m 
-m  (e>  p^an  m  asm  (d>  pSnrr  (c>  ison  am  (v.9) 
naK^arr  'tfv  m  bv  inarm  (g)  mm  rcsaan  pom  n«  pmm  (f)  imnn  nam 

mm  mn  anpean 

pan  mp^n  b  pna  mo  io*6  p^o1?  men  ptf  in  (v.io) 

p^on  mP  ]0®  inap’i 
man  n«  anp’i  nrnnn  mo  nan  n«  p^an  a  *m  (v.ii) 


2.1,2  Notes 

a.  )0{£i  -L?I?  A.  Jepsen  (BHS)  replaces  *7  J?  with  *78  based  on  the  evidence  of  many 
manuscripts,  including  LXX.  The  preposition  b'J  usually  refers  to  motion/rest  on  or  above 
something.  It  can  serve  also  as  an  indirect  object  marker.  Williams  notes  a  late  use  for  this 
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function  (Esdras  1:19:  Ezek.  7:28). 68  We  side  with  BHS  and  choose  the  preposition 
This  preposition,  which  most  commonly  indicates  motion  to/toward  can  also  serve  as  the 
indirect  object  marker  “to”  similar  to  the  preposition  *7 . 

b.  LXX  has  the  phrase  mi r  130  “a  book  of  the  law.”  The  construct  chain  in  MT 
probably  makes  a  definite  sense  more  appropriate:  The  book  of  the  law.  See  discussion 
below. 

c.  *10017  '02?  LXX  omits  this  subject.  It  assumes  the  reader  knows  “he”  refers  to 
Shaphan  and  not  Hilkiah.  Is  it  a  case  of  a  gloss  for  the  sake  of  clarity  on  the  part  of  MT 
(Targum  and  Syriac)?  It  seems  that  the  unspecified  subject  w  ould  have  led  MT  to  add 
“Shaphan  the  scribe”  to  make  sure  we  understand  who  went  to  the  king.  We  prefer  MT.  It 
must  be  said  that  regardless  of  our  textual  decision,  this  omission  does  not  confuse  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Shaphan  is  the  one  ordered  by  Josiah  in  the  first  place  (v.3);  as  the  one 
responsible,  he  would  be  the  one  reporting  back  to  Josiah  in  v.9,  not  Hilkiah. 

d.  LXX  adds  iTTP  mn  fcO’1  “he  went  in  the  house  of  Yahweh  to  the  king.” 

The  problem  concerning  this  LXX  gloss  HI  FT’  mi  21  may  be  answered  on  the  basis  of 
context:  is  it  appropriate  to  have  this  addition  which  would  place  Josiah  in  the  house  of 

Y  ahweh?  The  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  34:16  does  not  specify  where  the  king  is  w'hen 
Shaphan  brings  the  book  to  him.  We  are  left  with  LXX  versus  the  other  versions.  Although 
w!e  do  not  w?ant  to  rule  out  LXX  summarily,  it  seems  that  in  light  of  the  normally  expansive 
tendency  of  MT  in  Kings,69  the  shorter  MT  reading  here  makes  it  favorable  over  LXX. 

e.  12TT  *f7D  TlK  2T2T1  Syriac  (Vulgate)  adds  “HI?  .  This  rendering  follows  the  account 

in  2  Chron.  34:16.  There  is  no  need  to  expand  the  text  with  an  adverb.  The!  conversiveis 

sufficient  to  function  as  the  conjunction  “and,  also.”  MT  (LXX)  is  preferred. 

68  R.  J.  Williams,  Hebrew  Syntax.  An  Outline,  (2nd  Ed.  Toronto:  Toronto,  1976)  52. 

^  P.K.  McCarter.  Textual  Criticism  Recovering  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1986)  90. 
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f.  ID’nn  MT  and  I XX  agree  that  the  verb  is  ]  DH  (hiplxil,  to  empty  out/  pour  out)  against 
Targum  (Opft  pael,  to  arrange/count/collect).  We  favor  MT  because  the  Targum  “to  count” 
appears  to  assimilate  with  MT  “to  count”  □rV’l  in  v.4  (pftn  hiphil). 

Concerning  this  relationship  between  "to  empty  out”  (limn  )  of  v.  6  with  “to  count”  ( 
□P’l )  of  v.  4,  there  is  a  larger  textual  issue  that  occupies  text  critics.70  We  address  it  here 
because  it  affects  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  die  book  of  die  law.  The  problem 
concerns  the  possible  scribal  confusion  between  ft  and  D  which  would  have  led  to  an 
assimilation  of  v.4  to  v.9.  Thus  if  there  is  assimilation,  ID 'nil  of  verse  6  should  be  read 
pm  like  in  verse  4.  According  to  this  view,  Hilkiah  is  ordered  to  empty  out  the  money  in 
v.4;  which  die  servants  duly  perform  in  v.  9.  This  is  Jepsen’s  suggestion  (so  Brotzmann). 
Barthdlemv  disagrees.  An  assimilation  between  a  hiphil  imperfect  third  masc.  sing,  and  a 
hiphil  perfect  3  com.  pi.  seems  unlikely.71  The  two  forms  are  grammatically  distinctive 
enough  not  to  be  assimilated.  Furthermore,  die  propensity  of  ft  and  D  to  be  confused  does 
not  preclude  precision  on  the  part  of  the  copyists  in  this  instance.  The  context  suits  MT  fine: 
Hilkiah  is  commanded  to  count  out  the  money  (pm).  Then,  after  the  money  has  been 
counted  out.  the  servants  empty  it  out  ("D'Hlf)  to  give  it  to  the  workers.  It  would  seem 
odd  for  both  the  high  priest  and  the  servants  to  empty  out  the  money.  The  money  should  be 
counted  first.  Finally  we  note  concerning  v.  4  tiiat  instead  of  DftH  LXX  has  uiin  to  melt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  counting  out  of  the  money/silver  (pCO)  was  preceded  by  the  melting  of 
the  silver.  Y et  there  is  no  compelling  reason  to  reject  MT. 

g.  LXX  and  Vg  add  mrp  to  mo  “in  the  house  of  Yahweh.”  Targum  has  YTP  SlHpft 
rV’DD,  “iii  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  of  Y ahu.”  The  problem  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of 

7(j 

D.  BartMlemy,  Critique  Textuelle  de  1  ’Ancient  Testatment .  (Fribourg:  Fribourg,  1982)417;  E. 
Brotzmann,  Textual  Criticism  A  Practical  Introduction,  (Grand  Rapids;  Baker,  1994)  109;  E.  Tov, 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  (Minneapolis;  Fortress;  Assen/Maastricht:  Van  Gorcum,  1 992)  245- 
49. 

71  Opt.  tit,  417. 
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the  sentence.  The  fi’3  is  evidently  the  rfVP  IT  2.  In  the  context  of  the  dialogue  between 
Shaphan  and  Josiah  (vs  3-7)  both  would  understand  what  house  they  are  referring  to.  The 
question  then  is,  is  the  expansionary  versions  justifiable  against  the  more  terse  MT? 
Probably  not. 


2.1.3  Translation 

Then  Hilkiyahu,  the  high  priest  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe,72  “The  book  of  the  law,  I 
have  found  in  the  house  of  Y aliweh.”  Hilkiah73  gave  the  book  to  Shaphan  and  he  read  it. 
Then  Shaphan  the  scribe  went  to  the  king  and  brought  the  king  a  message.  He  said,  “Your 
servants74  emptied  out  the  money  found  in  the  house  of  Yahweh.  They  gave  it  to  the  care  of 
the  workers,  the  overseers  who  are  in  the  house  of  Yahweh.  Then  Shaphan  the  scribe  told 
the  king:  “A  book,  Hilkiah  the  priest  gave  to  me.  And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king.  When 
the  king  heard  die  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  he  tore  his  garments.75 


2.1.4  Historical  Setting 

The  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  BC  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Assyrian  administrative  and  military  machine.76  The  breakdown  occured  after  the  death  of 
Ashurbanipal  (627  BC)  and  provided  an  occasion  for  Babylon  to  rebel  under 
Nabopolassar. ' '  The  Assyrians  were  not  only  challenged  from  the  south,  however.  The 

79 

or,  "secretary.  ” 

73 

We  note  the  shorter  form  of  the  personal  name. 

These  are  not  menial  slaves  but  high  ranking  officials,  cf.  D.J  Wiseman,  1  and  2  Kings,  TOTC 
(Leicester,  England,  Downers  Grove,  IL:  Inter- Varsity,  1993)  89. 

'  ^  BHS,  NIV  NRSV  begin  the  next  paragraph  with  v.l  1.  We  keep  it  with  vs. 8- 10  on  the  structural 
evidence  that  emphasizes  Josiah' s  orders  in  the  progression  of  the  event  See  further  discussion  below. 

'  The  outline  of  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Babylon  are  well-known.  We  follow  here  J.  M.  Miller, 
J.H.  Hayes,  A  Histoiy*  of  Ancient  Israel  and  Judah,  (Philadelphia:  Westminser,  1986)  377-390. 

’  1  The  main  extra  biblical  source  are  the  Babylonian  Chronicles.  They  cover  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar 
(626-605  BCE)  and  Nebuchadnezzar  (605-562  BCE).  A  NET,  307ff;  563ff. 
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Cimmerians  who  conquered  the  Lydian  city  of  Sardis  (ca.644  BC)  also  became  a  threat  to  the 
northwestern  border  of  the  empire. /8  The  most  serious  problem  of  all  came  from  the 
Medes.  These  skilled  Iranian  horse  soldiers  seized  the  city  of  Asshur  in  614  BC.  The  victory 
resulted  in  the  well-known  treaty'  alliance  between  Cvaxeres  the  Mede  and  Nabopolassar79 
that  lead  to  the  conquest  of  Niniveh  in  612.  Finally  in  610,  Haran,  the  western  most 
Assyrian  stronghold,  was  conquered. 

Syria-Palestine  was  of  course  an  Assyrian-controlled  territory.  But  as  Miller  and 
Hayes  have  shown  convincingly,  Judah  was  probably  more  directly  under  the  control  of 
Egypt,  Assyria’s  ally.80  The  salient  arguments  are  as  follows:  Jeremiah  2  (probably  shortly 
after  Jeremiah’s  call,  627  BC)  speaks  of  Judah’s  subservience  to  Assyria  as  well  as  Egypt 
(Jer.  2:16-18,  36-37).  The  Babylonian  Chronicles  record  several  Egyptian  campaigns  deep 
into  Syrian  territory  against  Nabopolassar.  This  situation  assumes  an  Egyptian  control  of  the 
routes  as  well  as  the  territory.  The  armies  would  not  venture  so  far  North  without  control  of 
Judah.  The  clearest  evidence  that  Judah  was  under  Egyptian  rule  at  the  time  of  Josiah  comes 
from  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  24:7,  “the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  over  all  that  belonged  to 
the  king  of  Egypt  from  the  Wadi  of  Egypt  to  the  River  Euphrates.” 

When  King  Josiah  began  to  reign81  (640/39  BC),82  Assyria  seemed  invincible.  But 
78  Miller  and  Hayes,  opt.  cit. ,  382. 

^  A.K.  Grayson,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Chronicles,  (Locust  Valley,  NY:  J.J.  Augustin,  1975)  93. 

80  Opt.  cit,  387-389, 

Ol 

The  Chronicles  parallel  account,  which  we  will  discuss  below,  mentions  the  people  of  the  land 
u  1? )  as  die  ones  who  brought  him  to  power  (2  Chron.33:25).  R.  Albertz  describes  them  as  “a  middle  class 
among  the  land-owning  fanners  which  became  politically  active  and,  in  succession  to  the  assembly  of  arms- 
bearing  men  in  the  period  before  the  state  and  the  early  monarchy,  allied  with  the  royal  house  against  the 
destructive  upper  class  of  the  capital”  (A  History  of  Israelite  Religion  in  the  Old  Testament  Period  Volume 
I:  From  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the  Monarchy,  OTL  [Louisville:  Westminster/J  ohn  Knox,  1994]  201). 

The  thorny  problems  related  to  the  harmonizing  of  the  chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  do  not 
escape  the  dates  for  Josiah"  s  reign.  Consensus  however  maintains  these  dates.  For  a  survey  of  the  issues,  see 
M.  Cogan,  “Chronology;  Hebrew  Bible,”  ABDvol.  I,  1005-101 1. 
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by  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  die  book  of  the  law  (622  BC),  a  climate  of  political 
uncertainty  had  emerged.  Following  Ashurbanipal’s  abdication  (632  BC)  and  subsequent 
death  (628/7  BC),  Assyria  began  to  loose  military  control  both  at  home  and  in  die  north;  its 
neighbors  were  becoming  restless.  This  ferment  allowed  Josiah  to  perform  his  religious 
reforms  even  as  far  as  the  Assyrian  province  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  23: 15). 83  Another 
important  cause  for  the  religious  reforms  could  be  found  in  the  prophetic  ministries  of 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah.84 

In  his  description  of  Josiah’s  reign,  the  intent  of  the  author  was  clear:85  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  viewed  as  a  process  of  fits  and  starts.  Hezekiah,  a  reformer  of 
Y  ahweh’s  cult  was  followed  by  Manasseh,  the  paradigmatic  counter-reformer.  Manasseh  is 
held  responsible  in  the  deuteronomic  framework  for  the  implacable  logic  of  the  covenant 
curses:86  Judah  was  to  go  into  exile  for  its  sins:  “Because  King  Manasseh  of  Judah 
performed  these  abominations  ITVOUnn  ]...  I  will  cast  off  the  rest  of  my  inheritance”  (2 
Kings  21:11,  14).  The  summary'  parallels  the  deuteronomic  condemnation  of  die  northern 
kingdom  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  17.  The  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  BC  and  Israel’s  deportation 

It  appears  that  even  though  Assyria  intentionally  exhibited  its  gods  in  conquered  lands,  vassals  were  not 
coerced  into  worshipping  the  Assyrian  gods.  For  a  discussion  of  this  issue  see  M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy 
1-1  i,AB  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1 991 )  70. 

^  Jeremiah,  of  the  priestly  class,  and  Zephaniah,  of  the  ruling  class,  called  Judah  to  religious  reforms  during 
Josiah" s  reign  (Jer.  1 :2:3:6  passim  Zeph.  1:1, 5  6).  See  discussion  below. 

oc 

The  authorship  of  Kings  is  now  deeply  connected  with  compositional  and  redactional  issues  related  to  DH 
and  Dtr.  The  lack  of  scholarly  consensus  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty.  Against  the  Cross  and  the  Smend  schools,  we  follow  Noth  part  of  the  way  in  ascribing  the  work  to 
one  exilic  editor.  In  this  framework,  the  early  tradition  that  acribed  the  authorship  of  the  book  to  Jeremiah 
(Baba  Bathra,  15a),  while  improvable,  still  remains  plausible.  Perhaps  there  were  several  authors  (I.W. 

Provan.  1  and  2  Kings  NIBC  [Peabody:  Hendricksen,  1995]  4),  but  this  possible  multiplicity  does  not 
necessarily  imply  contradictions,  confusion,  and  ignorance  of  what  each  author  was  doing  (Provan,  4).  The 
finished  product  is  one  literary  whole  and  perhaps  it  is  this  completed  body  of  literature  that  should  concern 
us.  ‘The  story  "works/  It  does  not  need  tinkering  to  make  it  do  so/’  (Ibid,  5). 

or 

°  }  We  uphold  the  Nothian  idea  that  Deuteronomy  provides  the  theological  framevvork  to  the  author  of 
Kings  for  his  history  of  Israel  and  Judah.  For  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Deuteronomic  phraseology  in  Kings, 
see  M.  Weinfeld,  .Deuteronomy  and  Ihe  Deuteronomic  School,  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1972)320  365. 
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occurred  because,  “the  people  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  Y  ahweh  their  God”  (2  Kings 
17:7).  In  light  of  this  gloomy  future,87  Josiah  came  on  the  scene.  He  is  depicted  as  the 
typical  Deuteronomic  king  (Deut.  17: 14-20).  The  parallel  with  Moses  himself  is  striking  (see 
discussion  below).  Yet  even  Josiah’s  Mosaic  stature  could  not  avert  Y  ahweh' s  wrath  against 
Judah:  the  sentence  could  not  be  revoked.  .After  Josiah’s  untimely  death  (at  Megiddo,  609 
BC),88  die  cadence  accelerated  until  586  BC:89'Jehoahaz  reigned  three  months  before 
being  exiled  to  Egypt  (2  Kings  23:31-34).  Jehoiakim  reigned  11  years  (2  Kings  24:1-6). 
Jehoiachin  reigned  three  months  before  being  deported  to  Babylon,  along  with  “all 
Jerusalem”  (597  BC,  2  Kings  24:8-17).  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  reigned  11  years. 
In  586  BC  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s  armies  (2  Kings  25:1-21).  Every 
one  of  these  kings  receives  a  negative  Deuteronomic  evaluation.  Thus  the  Josianic  reforms 
stood  as  the  last  surge  of  covenantal  obedience  by  a  Davidid,  W'hich,  according  to  the 
author’s  historiography,  was  a  futile  effort.  Yahweh’s  judgment  meted  out  against  Manasseh 
was  irrevocable. 

What  Josiah  accomplished  was  not  novel:  Hezekiah  also  re-established  die  Y ahweh 
cult  in  the  late  eighth  century  (2  Kings  l8:l-8).90  But  according  to  Kings,  Josiah  was  the 

O'! 

'  Amon,  Manasseh"  s  successor  is  insignificant  in  the  author  of  Kings  theological  periodization:  he  is  an 
appendix  to  Manasseh' s  reign  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  21:1 9-  26). 

oo 

The  sad  circumstances  surrounding  Josiah"  s  death  do  not  concern  the  author  of  Kings"  literary’  intent 
Details  emerge  from  the  Chronicler"  s  account  (2  Chron.  35:20  -25).  We  cannot  survey  here  the  full  historical 
development  that  lead  to  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  but  we  note  that  Josiah  perceived  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  shifting  from  the  Assyrian-Egyptian  hegemony  to  Babylonia.  Politically  speaking  to  oppose  Necho  may 
not  have  been  rash  decision;  however,  the  tradent  thought  otherwise:  Josiah  was  going  against  God" s  will  (2 
Chron.  35:22).  Besides  discussion  concerning  its  historical  setting.  Josiah" s  death  has  been  a  frequent  topic  in 
DH  and  Dtr  studies  (S.  Frost,  "‘The  Death  of  Josiah:  A  conspiracy  of  Silence,""  JBL  87  [1968]  369-82; 

H.W.M.  Williamson,  £<The  Death  of  Josiah  and  the  Continuing  Development  of  the  Deuteronomic  History,"" 
VT32  [1982]  242-48). 

oy  For  an  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar"  s  Palestinian  campaigns,  see  Miller  and  Hayes,  opt.  cit,  402-41 5. 

90  For  a  good  discussion  of  his  reforms,  see  T.  R.  Hobbs,  2  Kings  W'BC  (Waco:  Word,  1 985)  250.  We 
note  that  in  Dtr  studies,  the  Halpem  -Vanderhooft  thesis,  elaborating  on  Cross"  construct,  calls  for  two  pre- 
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one  that  also  went  to  the  north  to  rid  the  land  of  the  Jeroboam  rival  cult  (cf  2  Kings  12).  lie 
is  clearly  perceived  as  the  most  thorough  reformer  of  all  the  faithful  kings  (see  below).  There 
is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  die  book  of  the  law  was  discovered  on  the  18di  year  of 
Josiah' s  reign  (622  BC);  in  fact,  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  the  author’s  rendering  of 
Josiah’s  reign.  The  Deuteronomic  ideology  does  not  have  to  preclude  historical  accuracy.91 


2.1.5  The  Sequence  of  Events 

As  we  seek  to  identify  the  law  book,  we  recognize  that  in  most  contemporary  studies, 
the  history  of  the  redaction  of  chs  22-23  is  intrinritally  linked  with  DH  and  Dtr  issues.92 
Our  study,  however,  is  primarily  focused  on  a  synchronic  reading  of  the  two  chapter's.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  available  evidence  in  the  canonical  account.93 

The  account  of  Josiah’s  epochal  reign  in  2  Kings  22-23  comprises  the  genre  of 
“historical  story”  with  a  “prophetic”  element  (22:3-20);  “reports”  and  “accounts”  (23:1-3,  4- 
20,  21-24).  The  reign  is  introduced  (22:1-2)  and  concluded  (23:28-30)  witii  the  typical 
“regnal  resume.”94 


exilic  editors:  the  first  editor  of  DI  I  emerged  in  the  context  of  Hezekiah’s  reforms  (B.  Halpem  and  D. 
Vanderhooft,  “The  Editions  of  Kings  in  the  7th-6th  Centuries  B.CE,”  HUCA  62  (1991)  179-244. 

Provan,  Kings,  6-7.  A  few  critics  still  doubt  the  historicity  of  the  Josianic  reforms  (E  Wurthvvem, 

Die  Bucher  dcr  Konige  [Gottingen:  Vandenhoeckand  Ruprecht,  1977/1984]  4621T).  An  archeological 
discussion  of  religion  in  the  Iron  Age  II  unfortunately  falls  outside  of  our  scope.  We  note  however,  that  A. 
Mazar  links  the  destruction  of  the  Arad  Temple  to  the  period  of  Josiah' s  reforms  ( Archaeology  of  the  Land  of 
the  Bible,  10000-586  B.C.E [New  York:  Doubleday,  1 992]  496-98). 

Opinions  on  the  alleged  redactions  of  chs.  22-23  usually  follow  the  constructs  according  to  the  Noth, 
Cross  and  Smend  paradigms.  For  recent  opinions,  see  E.  Eynikel,  The  Reform  of  Knig  Josiah  and  the 
Composition  of  the  Deuteronomistic  His  toy,  (Leiden:  Brill,  1996);  see  also  N.  Lohfink,  'The  Cult  Reform 
of  Josiah  of  Judah,"  Ancient  Israelite  Religion ,  P.D.  Miller  et  al.  eds  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1987)  459- 
475. 

^  An  approach  followed  also  by  J.-P.  Sonnet,  *“Le  Livre  Trouve*”  2  Rois  22  dans  sa  finality  narrative,” 
NRT  116(1 994)  836-861 . 

B.O.  Long,  2  Kings  With  an  Introduction  to  Historical  Uterature  The  Forms  of  the  Old  Testament 
Literature,  vol.  X,  (Grand  Rapid:  Eerdmans,  1993.  )  257.  For  a  discussion  of  the  “regnal  resume,”  see 
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Structurally,  the  discovery  of  the  law  book  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  Josiah's 

reforms.9”*  King  Josiah,  presumably  out  of  commitment  to  the  cult 96  and  in  an  obvious 

literary  parallel  with  king  Jehoash’s  regnal  account  (2  Kings  12:4-16) 97  wanted  to  repair 

the  house  of  Yahweh.  Josiah  called  Shaphan98  the  secretary99  to  order  the  high  priest100 

Hilkiah101  to  count  the  money  stored  up  in  the  temple.  This  money  had  been  collected  by  the 

keepers  of  the  threshhold102  from  the  people.  Josiah  then  ordered  Shaphan  to  give  the 

B.O. Long’s  1  Kings  With  an  Introduction  to  Historical  Literature,  The  Forms  of  the  Old  Testament 
Literature,  vol.  IX.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1984)  158-64. 

^  Contra  W.E.  Clabum  who  sees  the  reforms  occuring  as  a  result  of  fiscal  policies.  ('The  fiscal  Basis  of 
Josiah’s  Reform,”  JBL92  [1973]  11-22). 

^  The  ANE  king’s  concern  for  the  well  -being  of  the  deify’  and  his/her  temple  is  a  well-known  fact.  The 

Sumerian  King  List  ANFF ;  J.N.  Postgate,  ‘The  Temple,”  and  ‘The  Palace, ’’Early  Mesopotamia:  Society r 

and  Economy  at  the  Dawn  of  History7  (NewY  ork:  Rutledge,  1992)  109-136,  137-154. 

^  ’  These  are  nevertheless  two  distinct  accounts.  The  genre  is  the  same,  an  “account,”  drawn  perhaps  from 

royal  archives  written  in  '‘the  professional  language  of  the  accountant”  (T.R.  Hobbs,  opt.  cit,  149). 

98 

Shaphan  and  his  sons  would  become  faithful  supporters  of  Josiah  and  his  reforms:  Ahikam  was  part  of 
the  delegation  sent  to  consult  Huldah  (v.22).  He  would  later  save  Jeremiah  from  an  angry  mob  (Jer.  26:24); 
Elasah  carried  Jeremiah's  famous  letter  to  the  exiles  (Jer.  29:  3);  Gemariah  hosted  in  his  house  the  reading  of 
Jeremiah’s  scroll  by  Baruch  (Jer.36: 10,  25).  Gcdaliah  the  short-lived  governor  of  the  land  after  586  BC  was 
Shaphan’ s  grandson  (Jer.  39: 14). 

From  the  use  of  *1!DO  in  Kings,  we  conclude  that  Shaphan  is  not  a  mere  scribe,  but  occupies  a  role  akin 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  (2  Kings  18: 18),  D.J.  Wiseman,  1  and  2  Kings  TOTC  (Downers  Grove:  Intervarsity, 
1993)  89,  297.  Cf  footnote  6, 

*100  This  title  is  usually  taken  as  a  post-exilic  insertion.  It  is  argued  in  the  pre-exilic  monarchy,  the  priest 
was  simply  a  3J"D  as  in  v.  10  (R.  de  Vaux,  Ancient  Israel  [London:  Darton,  Longman  and  Todd,  1961]  377- 
79,  397-98).  Y et  the  title  vtfRTl  3H D  is  also  used  in  2  Kings  25: 1 8-21 .  The  reference  has  bee  seen  as  the 
earliest  we  have  of  the  title  that  would  become  common  in  post-exilic  times  (2  Chron.  19:11;  24: 1 1 :  26:20). 
We  prefer  to  view  it  as  a  pre-exilic  title  (so  M.  Cogan  and  H.  Tadmor,  II  Kings ,  AB  [Garden  City: 

Doubleday,  1988)]  138;  see  also  Numb.35: 25,28;  Josh.20:6). 

1  ^  This  is  not  the  father  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1:1).  Hilkiah  here  is  a  reinstated  Zadokite;  Jeremiah’ s  father,  from 

Anathoth  is  of  Abiathar’s  lineage  (G.H.  Jones,  1  and  2  Kings,  volume  II,  NCBC  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 

1984)610. 

1 0° 

This  pre-exilic  term  will  become  in  post-exilic  times  (Ez.2:43;  Neh.  7:45);  their  specific  task  is 
unknown  (M.  Cogan  and  H.  Tadmor,  opt.  cit,  138)  but  from  the  Chronicles  account,  we  know  they  were 
Levites  (2  Chron.  34:9). 
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money  to  the  supervisors  of  the  workers  who  will  give  it  to  the  carpenters,  builders  and 
masons.  This  money  will  be  used  to  pur  chase  timber  and  quarried  stone.  After  the  giving  of 
these  orders,  the  narrative  abruptly  ends  its  progression.*  The  account  does  not  continue  with 
a  description  of  the  expected  ensuing  repairs  but  is  interrupted  by  the  discovery  of  the  law 
book:  ‘The  book  of  the  law  1  have  found  in  the  house  of  Y ahweh”  emphatically  declared 
Hilkiah  to  Shaphan. 1 03  Shaphan  promptly  read  it. 104  We  do  not  know  why  Hilkiah,  who 
was  able  to  identify  the  scroll  as  the  “book  of  the  law,*’  gave  it  to  Shaphan  the  scribe  to  read. 
As  high  priest,  he  most  probably  was  well-aware  of  the  existence  of  die  “book  of  the  law.” 
105  perhapS  Hilkiah  wanted  Shaphan,  a  senior  advisor  to  the  king  (v.  12)  to  read  it  for 
himself  so  that  he  would  return  the  matter  to  the  king.  Regardless  of  die  motivation 
underlying  the  incident  Shaphan,  upon  reading  the  book,  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  king.106 

1  O'} 

Verb  placement  attests  to  the  emphasis. 

1  Shaphan  s  first  reading  of  the  book  was  most  probably  out  loud  (see  v.  1 0).  We  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  book  Shaphan  read.  The  lack  of  evidence  from  the  text  cautions  us  from  identifying  the  law  book  on 
the  basis  on  the  time  needed  to  read  through  it 
See  p.37  below. 

1  Ofi 

The  author  of  Kings  certainly  wishes  to  convey  that  Shaphan,  Hilkiah,  and  then  Josiah  and  Huldah 
(22: 1 1  ff),  the  leaders  of  the  religious,  executive  and  propheti  c  ruling  class  of  Jerusalem  united  around  the  law 
book  to  promote  the  cult  of  Yahweh.  The  “pious  fraud”  view7  is  still  popular  in  critical  circles  (R.  Albertz,  A 
History*  of  Israelite  Religion ,  1 95).  It  is  undeniable  that  Hilkiah  potentially  could  have  forged  the  discovery 
of  a  book  to  promote  his  own  agenda  of  cult  centralization  It  would  have  meant  great  revenues  and  influence 
to  him  and  Iris  religious  infrastructure.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Josiah  and  Huldah  in  terms  of  power  and 
influence.  This  kind  of  dishonest  manipulation  had  in  fact  parallels  in  the  ANE  (see  M.  Smith, 
“Pseudepigraphy  in  the  Israelite  Literary  Tradition”  in  Pseudepigrapha  L  [Entreiiens  surLAntiqirite 
Classdque  XVIII  ,1972]  191-227;  M.A.  Powell,  “Naram  Sin,  Son  of  Sargon:  Ancient  History,  Famous 
Names,  and  a  Famous  Babylonian  Forgery,”  ZA  81  [1991]  20-30).  In  medieval  Europe,  where  state  and 
church  formed  a  mighty,  if  rocky,  union,  the  Donation  of  Constantine  wielded  a  powerful  force  upon  Italy. 
This  document  allegedly  granted  lands  around  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  none  other  than  Constantine. 

It  would  only  be  during  the  Renaissance  that  A.  Valla,  a  humanist,  would  expose  the  document  as  a  forgery. 
While  these  parallels  add  a  certain  stature  to  the  argument,  the  text  does  not  intimate  any  sense  of  fraud  to  the 
event.  Hie  author  of  Kings  is  brutally  honest  to  record  even  pro-Y ahweh  kings’  shortcomings.  The  example 
is  Hezekiah  who,  upon  hearing  that  he  would  not  suffer  from  the  Babylonian  conquest,  was  relieved,  thus 
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Shaphan  returned  tw  o  reports  back  to  the  king  who  was  presumably  in  his  palace.  In 
keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  urgency  of  the  pericope,  Shaphan  probably  requested,  and 
was  granted,  an  audience  immediately  after  his  meeting  with  Hilkiah.  The  first  report  updated 
the  king  on  the  temple  renovations.  So  far,  the  money  had  been  emptied  out  and  given  to  the 
supervisors.10'  The  second  report  also  lias  the  tone  of  a  routine  expose.  But  the  chiastic 
structure  of  the  pericope  gives  it  precedence  over  the  first  one: 

A  The  report  about  the  book  (v  8) 

B  The  report  about  the  money  (v  9) 

A’  The  report  about  the  book  (v  10) 

Literarily,  the  reading  of  the  book  is  the  central  idea  of  the  pericope.  It  occurs  twice  and  in 
both  instances  it  is  Shaphan  the  scribe  who  reads  it.  He  himself  is  the  central  character  of  the 
pericope.  In  this  perspective,  the  money  report  is  the  means  to  communicate  the  report  about 
the  book  and  the  author  of  Kings  makes  the  point  clearly:  This  book  is  important  and  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  king. 

revealing  the  selfishness  of  his  heart  (2  Kings  20: 1 9).  If  the  author  of  Kings  is  quick  to  highlight  somewhat 

"petty"  sins  of  selfishness,  he  would  not  overlook  the  alleged  collusion  to  forge  the  book. 

1 

Does  it  mean  that  the  actual  repairs  have  not  yet  begun?  We  cannot  be  certain  but  the  author  of  Kangs 
seems  to  indicate  so  (the  Chronicler  is  even  less  ambiguous:  "When  they  brought  out  [DK’Sin 21  infinitive 
construct,  M70  36.2.2b]  the  money,...  Hilkiah... found  the  book..."  [2  Chrom34: 14].  We  certainly  cannot 
deduct  that  the  work  is  already  under  way  as  is  commonly  assumed  (T.R  Hobbs,  opt.  cit.,  325;  R.  Albertz, 
opt.  cit. ,  1 98).  IThus  it  appears  that  the  argument  that  the  book  of  the  law  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
foundation  or  wall  structure  of  the  temple  may  not  be  tenable  in  light  of  the  available  biblical  data.  'Ihis 
topic  needs  further  research,  however,  and  would  require  not  less  than  a  full  evaluation  of  the  available  Iron 
Age  H  data  on  Temples  in  Syria-Palestine  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  foundation  deposit  theories  (see  E. 
Naville,  ‘"Egyptian  Writings  in  Foundation  WTalls  and  the  Age  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,"  PSBA  29 
[1907]  232-42;  ibid,  The  Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  under  Kings  Josiah,  tra ns.  ML.  McClure 
[London:  SPCK,  1911];  S.  Euringer,  "Die  agyprischen  undkeilschrifthchen  Analogien  zum  Funde  des  Codex 
Helciae,”  BZ 10  [1912]  13-23;  W.  Speyer,  Bucherfunde  in  dcr  Blaubcnswerbung  der  Antike,  Hypormemata 
24  (1970)  135-28;  R.E.  Ellis,  Foundation  Deposits  in  Ancient  Mesopotamia ,  [New  Haven  and  London: 

Yale,  1968]). 
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The  way  Shaphan  infomed  the  king  can  be  understood  to  imply  that  Josiah  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  law  book:  "The  priest  Hilkiah  has  given  me  a  book”  (fTp*?!! 

3D3  H0O).  This  ignorance  is  plausible  in  light  of  the  Manasseh  regime.  Further  evidence 
can  be  adduced  from  Huldah's  oracle  (2  Kings  22: 16):  The  phrase  “all  the  words  of  the 
book”  could  imply  that  all  the  book  was  read  to  Josiah,  not  just  a  section  (ISO  ’"12H 
*7 D) .1°8  The  author  of  Kings  makes  his  rhetorical  point  powerfully:  the  content  took  Josiah 
completely  by  surprise  and  caused  him  to  take  immediate  action.  It  is  indeed  the  author’s 
intent  for  the  whole  summary  of  Josiah's  reign  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  of  the  law 

provoked  a  forceful  reaction  in  the  reader  and  listener  (s). 

1  08 

Is  there  enough  evidence  to  assert,  that  Josiah  in  fact  read  (or  heard  from  his  scribe,  see  22: 3 8)  the  whole 
book?  We  may  not  be  completely  certain  but  the  extant  lexical  evidence  seems  to  indicate  so. 

The  predominant  meaning  of  b D  is  "‘all,  every”  (Josh.  1 :3,  passim).  However,  the  meaning  of  b  2 , 
usually  translated  in  English  ‘any,”  can  also  mean  “part  of  the  whole”  (HU’  HISQ  b2C  nJMff2  K2Hn 
’2  CtfOJpWhen  a  person  sins  in  ignorance  in  all  [~  in  english:  m  any  of]  the  commandments  of  Yahweh” 
Lev.  4: 2). 

_JThe  construct  chain  121  12  can  have  the  sense  of  ‘'every  matter”  or  "everything”  (Dan.  1 :20; 
passim);  or  the  sense  of  “any  thing,  any  matter”  (Jer.  32:27;  2  Sam  18: 13,  passim)  with  the  meaning  that  a 
part  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  view  The  construct  chain  also  occurs  with  122*1  meaning  “word”  We  are  able 
to  differentiate  the  meaning  of  "thing”  from  “word”  because  we  find  in  die  attested  occurences  of  the  construct 
chain  that  verbs  related  to  "word”  either  morphologically  or  semantically  (verbs  such  as  121  or  122  or  ]7K  ) 
are  syntactically  linked  to  die  noun  121  (111’  ’121  *22  DK  12 lb,  “To  speak...  all  the  words  of 
Y ahweh”  Jer.43: 1 ;  2  Chron.9:2;  Job  33: 1 .  passim).  In  light  of  this  distinction  in  meaning  between  “word” 
and  “dung,”  it  appears  the  construct  chain,  with  the  sense  of  thing,  matter,  is  not  attested  in  the  plural 

construct  /When  the  phrase  occurs  with  121  in  the  plural  construct  it  has  instead  the  meaning  of  “words.”  ■ 

! 

Furthermore,  the  phrase,  with  121  in  the  plural  construct  form,  seems  to  occur  with  die  consistent  meaning 
ofb3  as  “all”  (Gen. 45: 27;  Deut  17: 19;  passim);  vve  have  not  found  an  occurance  where  b3  could  have  the 
sense  of  “any.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  sense  of  “any”  does  not  occur  in  a  different  grammatical 
construction.  The  sense  “any”  is  attested  when  the  noun  121  is  absolute  and  has  a  pronominal  suffix  021 
singular:  121  1  2121  1122  b  2D  ”from  any  of  his  word  that  he  spoke,  1  Kings  8:56. 121  plural: 

121K  ’121  bo  m  Ittton  bK.  “None  of  my  words  which  I  will  speak”  Ez.  12:28). 

The  phrase  in  2  Kings  22:16  is  in  die  construct  plural  with  a  verb  semantically  linked  with  “word,” 
Kip.  We  conclude  that  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  b  2  should  be  taken  here  in  its  sense  of  “all.”  The 
problem  is  not  solved  however,  for  the  complete  phrase  ISO  ’121  bo  is  not  attested  elsewhere  (with  die 
exception  of  the  parallel  account  in  2  Chron.  34:24).  Nevertheless,  in  tight  of  extent  data,  we  find  no 
compelling  reason  not  to  understand  that  Josiah  heard  the  whole  scroll. 
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The  pericope  therefore  occupies  a  central  role  in  Josiah's  regnal  account  according  to 
Kings.  The  discovery  of  the  law  book  pericope  serves  the  literary  purpose  of  catalyst  to  the 
reforms  and  Josiah’s  regnal  account: 

1.  The  book  is  read  before  all  the  people  (23:1-2) 

2.  Josiah  makes  a  covenant  before  Y ahweh  (23:3) 

3.  The  people  join  in  the  covenant  (23:3) 

4.  Idolatry’  is  systematically  removed  from  Jerusalem,  Judah,  and  Samaria  (23:4-20)' 09 

5.  The  festival  of  die  Passover  is  observed  (23:21-23) 

We  note  also  that  the  reading  of  the  law/  reaction  pattern  established  in  the  pericope  continues 
in  the  rest  the  account,  only  with  increased  intensity  both  in  terms  of  the  reading  and  the 
observable  reaction: 

Reading:  Shaphan  reads  the  book  (v.8) 

Reaction:  He  brings  it  to  the  king  (v.9) 

Reading:  Shaphan  reads  the  book  to  the  king  (v.  10) 

Reaction:  Josiah  tears  his  clothes  and  dispatches  his  counsellors  to  Huldah  (vs  1 1- 
13) 

Reading:  Huldah  knows  or  hears/reads  the  content  of  the  book1 10  (v.  16) 

Reaction:  Huldah’s  oracle:  impending  judgment  upon  Judah;  Josiah  will  not  see 
Judah’s  judgment  (vs.  17-20) 

Reading:  The  book  of  the  covenant  (=the  law  book,  see  below)  is  read  before  the 
people  of  Judah  (23:1-2) 

Following  Dillard,  we  note  the  geographic  concentric  circles  of  influence  of  the  law’  book:  from  the 
Temple  to  Jerusalem;  from  Judab  to  Samaria  (R.B.  Dillard,  opt.  ciL,  277).  For  a  discussion  of  the 
destruction  of  the  illicit  cults,  see  M.  Tadmor,  H.  Cogan,  opL  cit.  285-291. 

1 1  ^  We  do  not  know  whether  she  knew  the  content  of  the  law  book  prior  to  her  meeting  with  the  delegation 
or  if  the  book  was  read  to  her.  The  setting  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 
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Reactions:  A  covenant  is  made  (23:3);  idolahy  is  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
Judah,  Bethel  and  Samaria;  the  passover  is  kept  (23:4-23) 

2.1,6  THE  UNIQUENESS  OFJOSIAH 

The  program  of  reforms  has  parallels  in  the  book  of  Kings  with  Hezekiah  in  the  eighth 
century  BC  (2  Kings  18: 1-8),  and  before  him  Asa  in  the  tenth  century'  BC  (2  Kings  9: 15). 1 1 1 
But  the  book  of  Kings  makes  Josiah  unique  because  he  completely  eliminated  the  northern 
rival  cult  site  at  Bethel  and  throughout  the  Assyrian  province  of  Samaria,  formerly  the 
Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  author’s  typical  regnal  evaluation  is  different  from  the 
usual  paradigm.  Josiah  fully  upheld  the  deuteronomic  standard  expected  from  a  king  in 
Israel,  “...not  turning  aside  from  the  commandment,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left... 
(PKEfcn  frr  mxnn  p  no  ’nhoVl.Deut.  17:20,  2 Kings  22:2).  Davidand 
Jehoshaphat,  in  particular,  came  close  but  did  not  have  the  stature  of  Josiah:  David  had  a 
blemish  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  (TP T1K  "Q“!3  pH,  1  Kings  15:5);  Jehoshaphat, 
because  the  high  places  were  not  removed  CHO  ith  mD  2(1  “[K,  1  Kings  22:44). 

Furthermore,  Josiah  was  viewed  by  the  author  of  Kings  as  a  Moses-like  figure. 
Throughout  the  account  of  the  reign,  Josiah  is  established  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  nation. 
He  orders  the  temple  restoration.  He  dispatches  his  counsellors  to  Huldah:  he  gathers  the 
people  of  Judah;  he  orders  the  reforms;  he  personally  goes  to  Bethel  and  so  on.1 12  like 
Moses  Josiah  receives  God’s  revelation  with  great  awe  (Ex.3:6).  Upon  receiving  the  law,  he 
reads  it  before  the  people  and  causes  the  people  to  make  a  covenant  with  Y  ahweh 
(Ex.24:3,7).  The  detailed  list  of  reforms  and  removal  of  idols  confirms  Josiah’s  absolute 

^  ^  The  incident  also  provides  a  contrasting  parallel  to  Jer.  36  and  Jehoiakim’s  own  reaction  to  the  reading  of 

Jeremiah's  scroll:  he  cutit  and  burned  it  (Jer.  36:23-24). 

112 

Our  pericope  stands  out  because  it  is  the  only  part  in  the  actual  account  of  his  reign  where  Josiah  does 
not  initiate  the  course  of  action  to  take.  Hilkiah  and  especially  Shaphan  take  on  that  role. 
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allegiance  to  Y ahweh.  This  is  of  course  reminiscent  of  Moses'  dealings  with  the  golden  calf 
(Ex.32),  especially  since  Josiah  personally  went  to  Bethel  to  destroy  Jeroboam's  own  golden 
calf. 1 13  Concerning  the  passover:  “No  such  passover  had  been  kept  since  die  days  of  the 
judges  ”(23:22).  The  allusion  to  die  time  of  Judges  would  only  highlight  the  distinguished 
tradition  Josiah  is  upholding.  A  tradition  started  by  Moses,  carried  out  by  Joshua  and  by 
Samuel,  die  last  judge  (cf.  2  Chron.35:18).  But  after  them  there  is  an  emply  void  that  not 
even  David  or  Solomon  could  fill.  In  the  author's  final  evaluation,  Josiah  “established  [ 
□*1P  hiphil]  the  words  of  the  law”  (23:24).  The  use  of  this  verb  emphasizes  Josiah’s 
covenantal  faithfulness.1 14  Josiah  is  therefore  unsurpassed  in  his  Deuteronomic/Mosaic 
stature  Dp  [23:25]  //  bxmti'D  "7127  W22  Dp  kVi  [Deut 

34:10]).  He  is  the  new  Moses  who  gave  the  land  the  law  and  the  worship. 1 15 

What  is  the  point  to  link  Josiah  to  Moses  in  such  strong  terms?  The  answer  is  provided 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  covenant:  Not  even  Moses  could  avert  Y ahweh’s  wrath  that 
burned  against  Israel.  “Still  the  Lord  did  not  turn  from  die  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  by 
which  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all  the  provocations  with  w'hich 
Manasseh  provoked  him.”  The  historiography  of  Kings  here  rejoins  the  one  of  Jeremiah’s: 

1 1  D  To  link  Jeroboam's  calf  worship  to  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  appears  to  be  the  typology  the  author  of 
Kings  wishes  to  establish  in  2  Kings  12-13. 

*  ^  Particularly  in  Genesis,  Dip  hiphil  is  connected  with  God's  faithfulness  to  his  covenant  (Gcil  6: 18; 

9: 1 1 ;  passim).  This  use  is  continued  in  exilic  times  in  Ezekiel  (16:60.62). 

*  Hezekiah  also  receives  this  mosaic  like  evaluation  by  the  author  of  Kings:  “He  trusted  in  Yahweh  the 
God  of  Israel.  There  was  no  one  like  him  after  him  and  before  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  clang 
to  Y ahweh  and  did  not  depart  from  following  him  He  observed  his  commandments  which  Y ahweh 
commanded  Moses”  (2  Kings  1 8: 5-6).  Even  though  Hezekiah' s  reforms  were  not  as  radical  as  Josiah' s  (Josiah 
broke  away  from  ancient  traditions  when  he  destroyed  the  Jeroboam  cult  in  the  North),  the  parallel  with  Josiah 
is  nevertheless  striking.  They  both  receive  these  superlative  evaluations.  We  cannot  be  certain  why  this 
apparent  contradiction  is  left  in  the  text  but  we  suggest  the  following  solution:  the  ancient  writers  may  not 
have  beem  as  careless  as  modem  critics  sometimes  assume.The  writer  could  have  left  this  tension  in  the  text 
for  a  purpose.  Perhaps  his  purpose  was  rhetorical.  He  might  have  wished  to  imprint  in  the  reader  s  mind  that 
both  Josiah  and  Hezekiah  equally  compared  to  Moses  in  terms  of  spiritual  stature 
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‘Then  the  Lord  said  to  me:  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  heart  would 
not  turn  toward  this  people.  Send  them  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go!"  (Jer.  15: 1). 


2.2.  THE  “ BOOK  OF  THE  LA  W  “  FROM  2  KINGS  22-23 

The  book  ("ISO )  is  of  course  not  to  be  equated  with  modem  books  but  with  a  scroll 

akin  to  those  used  in  Synagogues  today.  Scrolls  in  the  pre-exilic  period  were  either  made  of 

papyrus  or  parchment  with  the  preference  given  to  parchment  for  important  writings  such  as 

legal  codes.1 16  The  fern.  sing,  rnin  (cf.  akk.  tertum,  direction,  instruction)  has  a  broad 

range  of  meaning  in  its  OT  use. 1 17  We  take  the  fern,  noun  to  be  construed  as  a  collective  for 

a  set  of  laws.  The  phrase  therefore  appears  to  be  referring  to  a  compendium  of  legal  material, 

akin  to  the  common  Mesopotamian  law  codes.1 18  Moreover  we  take  this  law  code  to  be  a 

specific  law  code,  not  a  general  body  of  legal  material:  “The  [emphasis  mine]  book  of  the 

law,  I  have  found  in  the  house  of  Yahweh."1 19  In  23:24,  the  phrase  to  describe  the  law 

book,  “the  words  of  the  law"  (TTTinrr  ’"ID*!  DH)  also  points  to  its  formal  statuary 

nature.120  Tire  content  of  the  scroll  is  “the”  Law. 

1  lf]M.  Haran,  '‘Book-Scrolls  in  Israel  in  Pre-Exilic  Times,”  JJS  33  (1982)  166. 

1 

'  The  range  of  meanings  include  three  categories: 

1.  Instruction,  direction:  divine  (Jb  22:22);  human  (Prov  1:8) 

2.  Law:  particular  ordinances  (e.g.  the  Passover,  Ex.  12:43);  ritual  laws  (Lev.  7:37  passim);  law  code  (Deut. 
1:5  passim:  see  discussion  in  ch3). 

3.  Custom,  tradition:  2  Sam7:19 
1 1 8  cf.  ANET,  1 59ff. 

1  ^  Admittedly,  the  construct  chain  need  not  be  indicative  of  definiteness  in  every  instance.  But  the  instances 
where  indefiniteness  is  maintained  are  limited  to  cases  where  the  absolute  is  a  proper  noun  (7171’  ITT  ,  a  feast 
of  Yahweh,  Ex  10:9,  passim,  GKQ  127.2).  In  light  of  the  central  role  this  scroll  takes  in  the  subsequent 
reforms,  particularly  since  it  is  read  to  the  whole  assembly  (2  Kings  23:2),  it  appears  the  scroll  in  question 
represents  not  a  generic  writing  but  an  important  and  recognized  book.  Thus  we  prefer  to  follow  the  normal 
rule  governing  the  definite  construct  chain  (contra  J.R  Lundbom,  ‘The  Lawbook  of  the  Josianic  Reform, 5> 
CBQ38(1976)  299. 
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The  book  is  also  called  in  23:2,3.  21  “the  book  of  the  covenant"  (JVOrT  ISO). 

This  interchangeable  title,  book  of  the  law-book  of  the  covenant  is  crucial  evidence  because  it 
directly  connects  the  law  book  to  Israel's  foundational  religious  tradition:  its  covenantal 
relationship  with  Yahweh.121  Like  the  construct  chain  nil  nil  ISO  the  construct  chain 
mnn  ISO  bespeaks  of  a  formal  corpus  that  refers  to  one  specific  covenant.  A  specific 
title  rather  than  a  generic  book  is  in  mind. 

The  pedigree  of  the  scroll  is  identified  from  the  end  summary'  of  Josiah’ s  reign: 

“...he  established  the  w'ords  of  the  law  written  in  the  book  that  Ililkiah  the  priest  found 
in  the  House  of  Y  ahw'eh.  There  was  no  king  like  him  before  him  w  ho  turned  to  Y ahweh 
with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  Iris  soul  and  with  all  his  strength,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  And  after  him,  there  arose  no  one  like  him." 


By  establishing  the  w'ords  of  the  book  of  the  law,  Josiah  obeyed  the  “law  of  Moses" 
(ntt?D  min).  The  obvious  connection  between  the  former  and  the  latter  is  precisely  what 
the  author  intends  to  convey.  The  book  of  the  law-book  of  the  covenant  is  therefore  clearly 
identified  in  the  account  w'hich,  in  light  of  its  crucial  role,  should  not  be  surprising:  This  law 
book  has  its  origin  in  a  specific  tradition  of  a  covenantal  legal  corpus  deeply  connected  with 
the  principal  character  and  founder  of  Israelite  religion:  Moses,  who  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt. 

We  may  gather  further  evidence  from  Josiah  and  Huldah’s  reactions  (22:11-13;  22:15- 
20,  respectively).  First,  we  note  that  Josiah  attests  to  the  antiquity  of  the  scroll:  the  fathers 

|  on  > 

The  ten  “commandments”  are  of  course,  the  ten  “words”  Ex. 20:1). 

1  21 

Cf.  W.J.  Dumbrell  Covenant  and  Creation;  a  Theology  of  Old  Testament  Covenants  (Nashville: 

Thomas  Nelson,  1984),  Dumbrell  follows  the  traditional  nomenclature  in  OT  theology  and  identifies  the 
covenants  as  follows:  with  Noah  (Gen.9:8~17);  with  Abraham  (Gen  1 5);  with  Moses  and  Israel  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  19-24)  and  in  Moab  (Deut);  with  David  (2  Sam7);  the  “new  covenant”  (Jer.31)  =  the  “covenant  of  peace” 
(Ez.34). 
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OmUK)  had  access  to  it  (22: 13). 122  Second.  Josiah  associates  his  ow'd  distress  to  what  he 
perceives  as  the  causal  relationship  between  the  disobedience  of  the  fathers  against  “the 
words  of  this  book”  (p’“mn  =  instructions/conunandnients)  and  the  wrath  of  Yahweh 
against  him  and  the  people  (we  opt  for  MT  *)],L?U  “us”  against  LXX  Lucianic  ''bv).  This 
causative  covenantal  relationship  of  people’s  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant  resulting 
in  Yahweh’s  wrath  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  author  of  Kings’  historiography  (2  Kings  17  and 
21,  see  discussion  above).  Here,  however,  it  is  the  king  himself  who  provides  this 
covenantal  interpretation.  The  literary  intent  suggests  the  following  connection:  When  Josiah 
hears  the  tenns  outlined  in  the  book  of  the  law-book  of  the  covenant,  he  understands  the 
Deuteronoinic  tenns  of  the  covenant,  like  the  author  of  Kings  does.  The  Deuteronomic 
historiography  of  Kings  becomes  king  Josiah’s  historiography.  This  could  imply  that  the 
Deuteronomic  historiography  is  also  found  in  the  law  book.  To  be  sure,  Josiah’s 
understanding  could  have  come  from  a  prior  knowledge  of  covenantal  issues  but  the  author 
of  Kings  makes  a  point  to  link  the  law  book  with  the  Deuteronomic  framework. 1 23 

Huldah’s  oracle  (22:15-20)124  shares  this  Deuteronomic  historiography  and  confirms 

1  9") 

The  sense  of  "fathers"  is  "ancestors"  (NRSV).  In  the  summary  of  Manasseh’s  reign  (literariiy  related  to 
Josiah’s  reign,  see  discussion  above)  the  fathers  are  specifically  identified  as  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  whole: 
from  the  first  generation  that  went  out  of  Egypt  onward  (2  Kings  21:15). 

It  is  precisely  at.  this  juncture  that  we  reject  a  canon  of  modem  source  criticism  The  agreement  between 

the  author  of  Kings  and  Josiah  does  not  indicate  a  priori  an  editorial  layer.  We  take  Josiah’s  deuteronomic 

slant  as  his  own,  not  inserted  in  by  Dfcr. 

1  ^4- 

As  with  Josiah,  we  take  Huldah’ s  deuteronomic  slant  as  her  own,  according  to  the  strong  prophetic 
tradition  upon  which  she  relies  (cf.  the  parallel  oracle  of  judgment  against  Manasseh  given  by  Y  ahweh’s 
"servant s  the  prophets  (P’K’2]n  THDV  2  Kings  21:1  Off)  which,  incidentally,  could  intimate  that  she 

knew  of  the  content  of  the  law  book  prior  to  its  discovery  by  the  royal  court  authorities.  We  note  that 
redactional  studies  usually  disregard  the  evidence  provided  by  Huldah’s  oracle  (2  Kings  22: 14-20).  The  alleged 
maelstrom  of  redactional  layers  found  in  the  oracle  make  the  original  oracle  "no  longer  distinguishable"  (J. 
Gray,  I  &H  Kings,  OTL  [Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1963]  660).  One  self-evident  problem  in  the  oracle 
concerns  the  strange  promise  Huldah  makes  to  Josiah  that  he  would  die  "in  peace"  22:20),  a  phrase 

usually  related  to  a  death  due  to  natural  causes  (1  Kings  2:6).  Josiah,  of  course  died  a  violent  death  in  battle 
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the  covenantal  nature  of  the  law  book  in  terms  of  judgment  (v.16-17).  She  also  confirms  the 
scroll’s  pedigree  and  importance.  The  book  of  the  law  is  a  holy  book  that  contains  the  words 
of  Yahweh  himself  (v.19):  “I  spoke  against  this  place”(  HTH  Dlp^n  b$  ’n”Q“T). 

Lastly  we  note  a  causative  relationship  between  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  specific 
actions  described  by  the  author  of  Kings: 

1.  The  covenant  renewal  ceremony  as  a  result  of  the  reading  of  the  book  (23:3) 

2.  Radical  religious  reforms  throughout  the  land  are  undertaken1 25  (  23:4-20,  24) 

3.  A  Passover  (FTOS)  ceremony  is  observed  (2  Kings  23:21-23) 

Each  of  these  events  have  the  “book”  directly  related  to  it.  (23:3;  23:21;  23:24).  Thus  the 
relationship  created  by  the  author  of  Kings  provides  implicit  evidence  that  these  actions  came 
as  the  result  of  the  contents  of  “the  book  of  the  law.” 


2.3  THE  “BOOK  OF  THE  LA  W  "  FROM  2  CHRONICLES  34-35 
2.3.1  Harmonizing  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  Accounts 

The  most  defining  criterion  used  to  identify  the  law7  book  in  the  modem  period  has  been 
to  link  the  centralization  agenda  of  the  reforms  with  the  contents  of  the  law  book.126  The 
argument  is  indeed  a  good  one  in  light  of  the  account  in  Kings  (see  above).  By  obliterating 
illicit  cult  sites  in  Jerusalem,  Judah,  and  especially  Bethel,  the  reforms  do  centralize  the  cult 
in  Jerusalem.  Since  the  law7  book  discovery  causes  the  reforms  in  Kings,  it  is  argued  that  the 

(2  Kings  22:29).  Rather  than  seeing  an  error  in  Huldah’s  oracle,  we  prefer  to  offer  a  solution  in  light  of  the 

concluding  sentence  of  her  oracle:  M  Y our  eyes  will  not  see  any  of  the  evil  that  I  am  bringing  against  this 

place  ’  (v.  20).  Peace  in  this  context  means  death  apart  from  Y ahvveh’ s  impending  wrath  against  Judah.  Then 

the  point  of  the  author  of  Kings  becomes  clear:  To  die  in  battle  amounts  to  a  peaceful  death  when  compared 

to  a  death  as  the  result  of  God's  wrath. 

1  2S 

We  will  discuss  this  all  important  causative  relationship  below. 

i : if* 

Cf.  M.J.  Paul,  Het  Archimedisch  Punt’s  thorough  survey. 
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contents  of  the  law  book  demand  that  centralization. 

This  causative  relationship,  however,  may  not  be  as  forthcoming  as  assumed  in 
modem  discussion.  The  chronology  of  events  recorded  by  the  post-exilic  chronicler127 
could  potentially  undermine  the  connection.  Yet  scholars  have  in  general  ignored  the 
evidence  from  Chronicles.  Since  the  days  of  Wellhausen,  Chronicles’  historical 
reliability, 1 28  has  been  looked  askance  especially  when  it  departs  from  Kings,  to  which  it 
obviously  relied  to  reconstruct  its  history  of  Judah. 1 29  However,  alleged  discrepancies 
need  not  be  the  result  of  historical  aberrations  but  can  be  taken  as  differences  in  literary 
emphases  by  the  respective  authors.  We  prefer  to  render  each  author’s  expansions  and 
omissions  as  dictated  by  different  theological  concerns.130 

Thus  it  could  be  construed  from  2  Chronicles  34-35  that  the  reforms  occurred  before 
the  discovery'  of  the  law'  book.131  In  this  fuller  account  of  Josiah’s  reign, 132  the  chronicler 

i  ry~>‘ 

'  An  analysis  of  the  issues  concerning  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  cannot  be  explained  here.  Based  on 
linguistic  parallels,  S.R.  Driver  and  his  followers  have  postulated  that  Chrom  Ezra  and  Neh.  came  from  the 
same  author  (S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  [Edinburgh,  1919]  535-40. 
S.  Japhet  and  H.G.M.  Williamson  have  challenged  this  literary  construct  The  vocabulary’  of  these  three 
books,  it  is  argued,  contain  sufficient  differences  to  point  to  Chronicles  as  a  separate  work  (S.  Japhet,  "‘The 
Supposed  Common  Authorship  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra- Neherm all  Investigated  Anew,"  VT  18(1 968)  332-72; 
H.G.M  Williamson,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  NCBC  (Grand  Rapids,  London:  Eerdmans,  Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  1982)  5-11. 

128  R.W.  Klein,  “Chronicles,  Rook  of  1-2,”  ABDvol  1, 997. 

1  9Q 

For  a  helpful  compilations  of  the  chronicler  s  canonical  sources,  see  J.M.  Myers.  II  Chronicles  AB 
(Garden  City,  NY :  Doubleday,  1 965)  227-3 1 . 

^  So  R.B.  Dillard,  2  Chionicles,  opt.  cit,  277;  and  to  a  lesser  degree  H.G.M.  Williamson,  1  and 2 
Chronicles ;  397-98. 

^  For  our  discussion  we  follow  Robinson’s  penetrating  insights  into  the  harmonization  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  to  reconstruct  the  chronological  order  of  events,  D.  W.B.  Robinson,  Josiah’s  Reform  and  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  (London:  Tyndale,  1951).  M.  Weinfeld,  apparently  not  aware  of  Robinson’ s  study , 
generally  follows  the  same  line  of  argument  (Deut.  i-Ji,  69-74). 

^  The  eighth,  twelvth,  eighteenth  years  of  Josiah’s  reign  as  well  as  the  events  surrounding  his  death  are 
recounted  Expansions  include  the  role  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  repair  project  and  at  the  Passover.  The 
Festival  of  Weeks  is  also  celebrated  We  follow  S.L.  McKenzie’ s  useful  categories  ( The  Chronicler’s  Use  of 
the  Deuteronomistic  History,  HSM33  [Cambridge:  Harvard,  1984]  159-180): 
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places  the  reforms  in  the  twelfth  year  (628  BC),  six  years  before  Ihe  discovery  of  the  law 
book.  According  to  Robinson,  the  two  descriptions  (2  Kings  23:4-20;  2  Chron.  34:3-7) 
refer  to  the  same  reforms  based  on  the  complementarity  of  the  list  of  reforms  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  In  Kings,  the  reform  reads  like  a  classified  list  with  each  section  complete  in 
itself.133  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicles  list  is  homogeneous  and  appears  to  be  “a  re¬ 
written  abridgment  of  the  Kings  list,  since  both  speak  comprehensively  of  the  destruction  and 
defilement  of  high  places  thr  oughout  Judah,  Jerusalem  and  the  Northern  Kingdom.”134  The 
connection  could  also  be  evidenced  by  the  accounts'  conclusion:  'Then  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem”  (□t72i*H’  32P1,  2  Kings  23:20;  2  Chron.  34:7).  If  these  two  accounts  refer  to 
the  same  reforms,  then  it  follows  that  2  Kings  23:5-20  is  a  literary  insertion  of  events  that 
actually  occured  six  years  prior.  Robinson  argues  that,  taken  as  a  unit,  the  account  needs  not 
be  related  historically  to  the  covenant  renewal  ceremony.  He  notes  that  Josiah  and  Huldah’s 
responses  (22:12-20),  the  covenant  renewal  ceremony  (23:1-3),  the  Passover  celebration 

I.  Passage  unique  to  2  Kings^  23:  24-27 

II.  Parallel  portions  with  some  differences: 

A.  2  Kings  22:1  13  and  2  Chron.  34:1-2,  8-21 

a.  2  Chron.  34: 1  and  2  Kings  22: 1 

b.  2  Chron.  34:8  and  2  Kings  22:3 

c.  2  Chron.  34:9  and  2  Kings  22:4 

d.  2  Chron.  34: 1 2-14  is  unique  to  Chron.  This  is  due  to  the  emphasis  on  the  Levites  in  Chron. 

e.  2  Chron.  34: 21  and  2  Kings  22: 13 

B.  2  Kings  22: 14-20  and  2  Chron  34:22-28 

a.  2  Chron.  34:22  and  2  Kings  22: 14 

b.  2  Chron  34:24  and  2  Kings  22: 16 

C.  2  Kings  23:1-3  and  2  Chron  34:29-31 

D.  2  Kings  23:22-23  and2  Chron 35:18-19 

III.  Passages  on  the  same  topic: 

A.  2  Kings  23:4-20  and  2  Chron.  34:2-7,  32-33  (the  reforms) 

B.  2  Kings  23:21  and  2  Chron  35: 1-17  (the  passover) 

D.W.B.  Robinson,  opt.  cit.,9-10. 

134  Ibid,  10. 
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(23:2 1  -23),  and  the  final  reforms  (23:24)  are  directly  linked  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  book. 
Only  the  extensive  reforms  of  23:5-20  stand  independently  of  the  law7  book. 135  23:4  causes 
a  problem  in  his  analysis  for  it  links  Hilkiah  and  the  context  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  book 
wdth  the  ensuing  reform.  But  perhaps  he  creates  a  problem  for  himself,  for,  following 

Weinfeld.  there  seems  to  be  no  compelling  reason  not  to  begin  the  reform  narrative  at  v. 

4  136 

Robinson  explains  the  literary  insertion,  not  as  a  contradiction,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
different  historiographical  purposes  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  records  of  Josi air's  reignal 
account: 

“He  [the  author  of  Kings]  was  not  concerned  with  chronology,  and  may  even  not  have 
know  n  to  w  hat  year  or  years  the  reforms  belonged.  At  the  same  time,  he  saw  that  there  w;as 
a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  recording  the  piety  of  Josiah  at  this  point.  For  it  set  forth  a 
compelling  witness  of  Josiah’s  righteousness  where  it  would  w7eigh  most  heavily  against  the 
evil  of  Manasseh  and  tire  retribution  incurred  thereby  —  but  even  there  not  heavily  enough 
enough  to  tip  the  scales  and  avert  disaster.” 13 ' 

The  Robinson  construct  fits  nicely  with  the  book  of  Kings’  deuteronomic  motivation. 
The  author  of  Kings  specifically  highlighted  Josiah’s  reign  as  the  great  age  of  reform  under 
the  impetus  of  the  “book  of  the  law.”  He  therefore  arranged  his  available  sources  to  make  that 
point.  While  the  Chronicler  was  more  thorough  is  recounting  the  stages  of  Josiah’s 
chronology,  he  too  had  an  historiographical  intent.  His  chief  reformer  was  Hezekiali  (2 
Chron.  29-31),  not  Josiah.138  His  focus  concerning  Josiah’s  reign  was  instead  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover.139  In  this  framew  ork  of  ongoing  reforms  (2  Chron.34:8).  the 
discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  functions  literarily  as  “a  reward  for  faithfulness  and  a 

135  Ibid 

VU  Deut.l- 11,71. 

13  D.W.B.  Robinson,  op  ten.,  14. 

138  H.G.M.  Williamson,  Chronicles,  396. 

139  M.  Eisematm,  II  Chronicles, ( (Brooklyn, NY:  Mesorah,  1992)  446-47. 
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springboard  for  further  acts  of  obedience.”140 

Thus  if  Robinson’s  order  of  events  is  correct,  the  connection  between  the  book  of  the 
law'  and  the  reforms,  as  traditionally  assumed,  would  be  undermined.  The  only  centralizing 
cult  reform  provoked  by  the  finding  of  the  scroll  would  be  the  general  allusion  to  the  removal 
of  “abominations”  (D’Xptin)  in  the  land  (2  Kings  23:24). 

As  attractive  as  such  harmonization  seems,  the  textual  evidence  from  Chronicles 
indicates  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  two  waves  of  reforms  under  Josiah’s  reign.  The 
fust  one  in  628  BC  (2  Chron.34:3-7);  and  a  second  one  in  622  BC  (2  Kings  23:4-20).141 
Surprisingly,  Robinson  does  not  discuss  the  chronicler’s  summary'  of  the  extensive  reform 
immediately  following  tire  covenant  renewal  ceremony,  just  as  Kings  describes:  ‘Then 
Josiah  removed  all  the  abominations  from  all  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Israel 
'n1?  “Kite  mu-mri  bin  rvosnnrr  na  irrtite’  lo’i,  2  chron.34:33). 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  Josiah  conducted  reforms  throughout  the  land  at  least  twice. 
Perhaps  the  first  wave  of  refonns,  as  radical  as  they  were  since  they  occurred  “in  the  towns 
of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  as  far  as  Naphtali.. .”  (2  Chron.34:6),  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  “purged”  34:3)  of  idolatry', 
Josiah  decided  to  repair  the  temple.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  narrative  begins  in  2  Kings  22:3. 

We  do  not  know  what  motivated  Josiah  to  undertake  the  first  reforms.  He  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  flKH  □  J?  who  had  placed  him  on  the  ihrone  (2  Chron.34:25);  or  the 
sudden  political  changes  in  Assyria  when  Ashurbanipal  died  (627/6  BC)  may  have  motivated 
him  to  rebel  against  Assyria 142  Perhaps  there  is  a  simpler  explanation.  The  chronicler  links 
the  reforms  to  Josiah’s  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (632  BC)  when,  “he  began  to  seek  (2JT7)  the 
God  of  David  his  father”  (34:3).  It  could  be  that  knowledge  of  the  “book  of  the  law”  prior  to 

140  H.G.M.  Williamson.  Chronicles ,  401. 

141  C.E  Pfeiffer.  Old  Testament  History >  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1 973)  372-74. 

142  F.M.  Cross  and  D.N.  Freedman,  “Josiah’s  Revolt  against  Assyria,”  JNES  12  (1953)  56-58. 
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its  discovery  in  the  temple  might  have  been  more  forthcoming  in  Jerusalem  circles  than  the 
book  of  Kings  intimates.  The  recorded  chronology  of  Jeremiah’s  calling  to  be  a  prophet  “in 
the  thirteenth  year”  of  king  Josiah’s  reign  (627  BC,  cf.  Jer.l:2)  as  well  as  the  content  of 
Jeremiah’s  preaching  that  can  be  dated  during  Josiah's  reign,143  at  least  open  the  possibility 
that  a  prophetic  tradition  was  already  at  work  at  the  court  of  Josiah  before  the  discovery  of 
the  law’  book  in  622  BC.  Perhaps  Josiah  might  even  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
“book  of  the  law”  tradition.  Regardless  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  prior  to  the  finding  of 
the  law  book,  he  felt  under  strong  obligation  to  eradicate  illicit  cult  sites  throughout  Iris 
territory  and  beyond. 

The  second  wave  of  reforms,  perceived  by  the  chronicler  within  a  general  climate  of 
reforms,  still  follows  Kings’  historiographical  intent  in  placing  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the 
law  as  the  impetus  for  the  continuing  reforms.  But  we  perhaps  better  understand  Josiah’s 
reaction  now.  The  surprise  effect  intended  by  the  author  of  Kings  is  intensified  by  the 
chronicler.  The  wrath  of  Y  ahweh  is  coming,  in  spite  of  the  nationwide  reforms!  The 
question  for  which  Josiah  need  immediate  answer  is  “why  is  Y ahweh’s  judgment  still 
against  us?”  His  recourse  then  is  understandable:  he  must  seek  an  interpretation  from 
someone  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  Y ahw’eh,  one  of  the  prophets.  The  content  of  Huldah’s 
oracle  perhaps  confirms  this  interpretation  of  Josiah’s  distress:  The  wrath  of  Yahweh  is 
coming  because  people  are  still  in  idolatry’  (2  Chron.34:25);  but  Josiah  himself  will  be  spared 
from  the  impending  judgment  (34:27-28). 144 

At  this  juncture,  a  remarkable  course  of  events  follows.  Josiah  does  not  rest  upon  the 

1/13  To  be  sure,  to  date  Jeremiah’ s  poems  precisely  is  almost  impossible  at  times  (e.g.  ch.  14)  but  the  extent 
evidence  of  dated  materials  could  support  the  connection  with  the  Josianic  reforms  (cf.  Jer.3:6-10). 

Zephaniah,  who  exercised  his  prophetic  ministry  "in  the  days  of  king  Josiah”  (Zeph.  1:1)  could  also  have 
contributed  to  the  climate  of  reforms  (cf.  1:4-5).  Cf.  D.L.  Christensen,  "Zephaniah  2:4-15:  A  Theological 
Basis  of  Josiah' s  Program  of  Political  Expansion,”  CBQ 46  ( 1 984)  669-82. 

144  D.W.B.  Robinson,  opt.  cit,  12-13. 
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promise  of  peace  given  to  him  by  Huldah.  He  instead  continues  his  reforms,  but  with 
renewed  vigor  and  increased  thoroughness  (2  Kings  22:4-20).  The  cult  of  Y ahweh  does 
become  centralized  as  a  result  of  the  agenda  most  probably  contained  in  the  “book  of  the 
law.”  Therefore,  if  our  analysis  is  correct,  a  harmonization  of  the  two  accounts  continues  to 
provide  implicit  evidence  that  the  content  of  the  law  book  could  have  contained  injunctions  to 
eradicate  illicit  cults  throughout  the  land. 


2.3.2  Additional  evidence 

We  highlight  three  relevant  differences  between  the  two  accounts  (see  footnote  132). 
First,  the  expansionary  verse  14  in  2  Chron.  34  points  to  the  chronicler's  own  view’  of  the 
law  book:  “The  book  of  the  law'  of  Y ahweh  by  the  hand  of  Moses”  (H&'O  I’D  nirp  THin 
“ISO).  The  chronicler  confirms  tire  tradition  preserved  in  the  book  of  Kings  that  ascribed 
authorship  of  the  law  book  to  Moses.  The  grammar  could  be  construed  to  ascribe  mosaic 
authorship  to  this  particular  scroll,  but  as  M.  Eisemann  has  argued,  it  probably  should  be 
understood  as  “die  book  containing  the  Torah  [of  Moses].”145  We  note  that  the  expansion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  chronicler  viewed  the  law  book  differently  from  the  author 
of  Kings:  for  both  the  contents  of  the  book  appear  to  have  been  the  same.146 

The  second  expansion  concerns  the  detailed  description  of  the  Passover  ceremony  (2 

145  M.  Eismann,  opt.  cit.,  298. 

1 4-6 

Williamson  takes  the  chronicler  s  omission  of  Shaphan  s  first  reading  (-2  Kings  22:8)  combined  with 
Shaphan  s  reading  “fromit”  (13  N7p’1)  before  the  king  (2  Chron  34:18  contra  2  Kings  22:10  “He  read  it” 
[ir^7p7l]  as  evidence  that  the  chronicler  thought  the  law  book  was  a  larger  body  of  writing  that  could  not 
have  been  read  through  twice  in  one  day,  Williamson  thinks  the  Chronicler  has  the  Pentateuch  in  mind  so 
that  Shaphan  read  excerpts  to  Josiah  (so  J.  A.  1  hemps  on,  1 ,2  Chronicles,  NAC  volume  9  [Broadman  and 
Holman,  1 994]  377,379).  The  preposition  3  translated  as  “part  of  a  whole”  supports  Williamson  (Judg. 

13:16;  Gen.7:21 ;  8: 17  passim).  But  there  is  also  evidence  that  it  can  mean  “in”  with  the  intention  to  the 
describe  the  whole.  InJer.  36:10  “Baruch  read  from  the  book”  0303  “]173  7 1)  does  not  mean  “some 

of’  butinfact,  the  whole  book  as  evidenced  in  v.  11:  "When  Micaiah  (...)  heard  all  the  words  of  Y  ahweh  from 
the  scroll”.  For  the  meaning  of  037  73,  see  footnote  1 08.  This  evidence  is  no  proof,  to  be  sure,  but 
Williamson  s  opinion  to  link  the  law'  book  to  the  Pentateuch  appears  hurried 
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Chron.  35:1-19) .  In  Kings,  the  passover  observance  is  performed  according  to  “this  book 
of  the  covenant”  (23:21)  identified  as  the  “book  of  the  law”  found  in  the  temple  (see  above). 
But  the  author  of  Kings  does  not  include  details  on  the  ceremony.  The  chronicler,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  provide  details  with  respect  to  levitical  participation  at  the  Passover.147  It  is 
instead  the  relationship  between  the  Passover  and  the  temple  law  book  that  is  not  clear.  The 
slaughtering  of  the  Passover  lamb  (HOSn  ,  2  Chron.35:6 )  was  ordered  by  Josiali  according 
to  “the  word  of  Yahweh  by  the  hand  of  Moses”  (HffiQ  "P3  mrP  “131 3  ,  v.  6);  and 
performed  by  the  Invites  “as  written  in  the  book  of  Moses”  (TTffiQ  1003  3*1133  ,  v.  12). 
The  sequence  of  Josiah's  command  “according  to  the  word  of  Yahweh,”  followed  by  the 
Levites’  (specifically  the  “priests”  3’ 3:73*7  ,  v.10)  carrying  out  of  that  command  “as  written 
in  the  book,”  indicate  that  the  two  phrases  refer  to  the  same  book. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  the  “book  of  Moses”,  verses  11-12  could  be  construed  to 
imply  that  the  book  contained  instruction  for  the  Passover  as  well  as  for  burnt  offerings: 
'They  [the  priests]  slaughtered  the  Passover  lamb...."  (TTOSl  ICDlffil  ,  v.  1 1)  and  they 
“removed  the  burnt  offerings  (1*731 )  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  divisions  of  the  ancestral 
houses  of  the  people  as  w  ritten  in  the  book”  (v.  12).  Could  the  chronicler  s  “book  of  Moses” 
be  identified  with  the  author  of  Kings’  “book  of  the  covenant”?  In  light  of  the  extent 
evidence  left  by  the  chronicler,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  clear-  relationship  between  the 
temple  law7  book  and  the  passover  book.  But  when  evidence  from  2  Kings  23  is  brought  into 
2  Chron  .35,  the  identification  of  the  temple  law  book  with  the  passover  book  of  Chronicles 
becomes  at  least  tenable.  The  “book  of  Moses”  seems  to  contain  instructions  regarding  the 
Passover,  which  the  “book  of  the  covenant”  of  2  Kings  appears  to  have  as  w7ell.  Thus,  the 
supplementary  data  in  2  Chronicles  could  be  understood  to  identify  the  taw  book  as  the 
“book  of  Moses.”  That  this  book  might  contain  instructions  concerning  the  burnt  offerings  is 
possible  but  the  connection  remains  unclear  from  die  text. 

1 4 1  This  focus  on  the  cult  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  chronicler’ s  account  of  his 
history  (cf.  1  Chron.  23-29,  passim). 
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The  third  important  expansion  concerns  Huldah’s  oracle.  “All  the  words  of  the  book” 
in  Kings  (2  Kings  22:16)  become  in  the  chronicler’s  account,  “all  the  curses 
written  in  the  book  which  was  read  before  the  king  of  Judah"  (2  Chr.  34:25).  It  appears  the 
chronicler  specifies  that  a  part  of  the  book  read  to  Josiali  contained  “curses.”148 


2.4  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  2  KINGS  22-23  AND  2  CHRONICLES  34-35 

We  have  inferred  from  the  extant  evidence  that  the  scroll  titled  the  “book  of  the  law" 
was  a  book  of  instruction  containing  the  covenant  Y  ahw'eh  made  with  his  people  through 
Moses.  The  “book  of  the  law"  was  also  called  the  “book  of  the  covenant"  According  to  our 
analysis  of  the  data,  the  content  of  the  scroll  was  Mosaic  in  origin  and  contained  Y ahweh’s 
own  words  to  the  generation  contemporary  to  Moses.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  scroll  were 
“curses.”  It  appears  that  the  terms  of  this  covenant  paralleled  the  framework  the  author  of 
Kings  (and  the  chronicler)  employed  to  interpret  Israelite  history:  Because  Israel  was 
unfaithful  to  the  terms  of  die  covenant,  it  was  exiled  to  Mesopotamia.  The  book  almost 
sur  ely  contained  commands  to  eradicate  competing  worship  structures  to  Y  ahweh.  It  also 
probably  contained  instructions  concerning  covenant  renewing  ceremonies  and  the 
observance  of  the  Passover.  Less  probably,  it  might  have  contained  instructions  concerning 
blunt  offerings. 

These  criteria  lead  us  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  majority  opinion  which  identifies  the 
josianic  “book  of  die  law”  as  none  other  than  □’“1IHH  rfbs,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  test  this  conclusion  in  light  of  the  evidence  from  Deuteronomy. 


i  40 

no  jke  range  of  meanings  (oath  in  testimony  (Lev. 5: 1 );  oath  of  covenant  (Gen. 24: 1);  curse  (Num  5:24; 
Deut.29: 18,19,20;  30:7) ;  execration  (Num  5:27)  connects  the  term  to  oath  making,  particularly  within  the 
context  of  a  covenant  (Hos.4:2;  10:2).  But  in  the  context  of  the  judgment  that  the  book  pronounces  against 
Judah,  the  term  “curse"  for  is  certainly  possible. 
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Chapter  3  The  “ Book  of  the  Law”  in  Deuteronomy 


3. 1  THE  AUTHORSHIP  AND  REDACTION  OF  DEUTERONOMY149 

Before  we  can  evaluate  Deuteronomy  against  the  criteria  set  by  the  evidence  from  2 
Kings  and  2  Chronicles  (see  ch.  2  conclusions),  we  must  resolve  that  the  evidence  gathered 
is  reliable,  especially  with  respect  to  authorship  and  literary  unity.  Ever  since  de  Wette 
revolutionized  OT  studies  by  linking  Josiah's  reform  to  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  (see 
ch.  1),  the  claim  of  Mosaic  authorship  has  been  dismissed  by  the  majority  of  scholars.  The 
majority  view  has  linked  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  (at  least  its  core,  usually  12-26, 

28;  see  ch.  1)  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah’s  ref onus. 1 50  M.A.  O’Brien  has  classified 
research  into  three  main  theories  concerning  authorship:  from  Judean  levitical  preachers  (G. 
von  Rad);  from  prophetic  circles  in  Israel  and  Judah  (E.W.  Nicholson);  from  court  scribes  in 
Jerusalem  who  had  access  to  wisdom  literature  (M.  Weinfeld). 151  We  note  also  the  novel 
idea  by  F.  Criisemann  who  has  linked  the  composition  of  Deut.  to  the  people  of  the  land 
[(P«n  □  1? )  see  above  footnote  81  ]. 1 52 

Since  he  rise  of  the  literary-critical  method,  here  has  been  a  minority'  group  of  scholars 
that  find  no  strong  evidence  to  discredit  the  claims  Deut  makes  for  itself  concerning  its 
authorship. 1 53  As  wje  consider  he  data  from  Deuteronomy,  we  will  see  that  he  book  claims 

The  scholarly  output  on  Deut.  has  been  substantial.  D.L  Christensen,  Deuteronomy  )  11,  WBC 
(Waco:  Word,  1 99 1 )  xxii-xxxix.  For  a  recent  survey  of  current  research  in  Deut  ,  see  M.A.  O'Brien,  ‘The 
Book  of  Deuteronomy CR:BS  3  (1995)  95-128. 

M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy  11 1. opt  cit.,  83. 

1 ^  Opt.  cit  102.  See  G.  von  Rad,  Studies  in  Deuteronomy,  (London:  SCM,  1953);  EW.  Nicholson, 
Deuteronomy  and  Tradition,  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1967);  M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy  and  the  Deuteronomic 
School  (Oxford:  Clarendon.  1972). 

The  Torah:  Theology  and  Social  Histoiy  of  Old  Testament  Law,  trans.  AAV.  Mahnke  (Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1996)  21211 
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unequivocally  that  Moses’  words  are  recorded. 

The  book  is  structured  around  tliree  discourses  followed  by  three  appendices. 1 54  Each 
of  the  discourses  are  ascribed  to  Moses.  The  first  speech,  1-4:43,  is  introduced  in  the 
superscription  of  1:1-5.  This  preamble  to  the  whole  book1-*55  plainly  asserts  that  what  follows 
are  the  words  of  Moses:  “These  are  the  words  that  Moses  spoke”  (i72?ft  737  72?K 
□’7372  7*7  N).  The  transitional  summary  between  the  first  and  the  second  speech1 56 
(4:44-49)  reiterates  the  claim:  ‘This  is  tire  law  Moses  set  forth  before  the  Israelites”  (*7K72?’ 
’32.  ’33*7  72?  2  Dtf  72?K  mmn  nKT*!).  The  second  discourse  (5:1-26:19)  has  the  laconic 
but  revealing  introduction:  “Moses  called  all  Israel  and  said  to  them”  (07*7^  72K’1  *7K72?’ 
*73  bx  nitiQ  *np  ’1 ,5:1).  The  third  discourse  (27-31)  is  clearly  Mosaic  in  content  as  well: 
“Keep  the  entire  commandment  that  I  am  commanding  you  today”  (DTPI  □□HN  713£D 
’33K  72itf  munn  *72  DK  *1223 ,27:1);  “These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant  that 
Yahweh  commanded  Moses  to  make  with  the  Israelites”  (*7N72?’  ’33  DN  773*7  72?2  7K 
mn’  1TIU  72?K  n’737  ’727  7*7K  ,29:1=28:69  MT).  The  book  concludes  with  two 
poems,  both  ascribed  to  Moses:  “And  Moses  spoke  before  the  congregation  of  Israel” 
(*7K72?’  *7np  *73  ’3TK3  72?Q  737’Y  31:30);  This  is  the  blessing  which  Moses  spoke” 
(72?3  p72  72?N  7372(7  PKT3 .33:1).  Chapter  34,  which  recounts  Moses’ death,  stands 
as  the  longest  portion  clearly  not  penned  by  Moses  himself.  We  find  difficult  to  dismiss  this 
weight  of  evidence  on  literary-critical  grounds  alone.  Even  P.D.  Miller,  a  committed  literary 
critic  concedes:  “Whatever  may  have  been  the  now  disguised  processes  of  transmission, 
Deuteronomy  is  to  be  received  as  foundational.  Mosaic,  original,  for  all  the  people,  and 

|  co 

J  P.C  Graigie,  opt  cit ;  G.  Wenham,  ‘The  Date  of  Deuteronomy:  Liticli  Pin  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism/'  Themelios  10.3  (1985)  15-20;  ibid,  1 1.1  (1985)  15-18;  D.L  Clnistensen  andM  Narucki.  “The 
Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch/’  JEI'S  32  (1989)  465-71;  D.L  Christensen,  Deuteronomy  Dll. 

We  follow  D.L. Christensen’s  framework,  Deuteronomy ,  xl-xii. 

See  discussion  below. 

1  ^  This  summary  can  be  seen  either  as  the  superscription  to  the  second  speech  or  as  the  subscription  to  the 
first  one. 
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authoritative.  The  ostensible  setting  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  with  utmost 
seriousness.”1-7  The  second  millennium  setting  that  would  be  required  by  mosaic 
authorship  is  therefore  preferred  in  our  approach.158 

The  issue  of  editorial  unity  has  always  been  considered  a  complex  one  in  Deuteronomy 
studies.159  The  superscriptions  (1:1-5;  4:44-49;  28:  69  [MT];  31:30;  33:1)  and  inclusions 


(2:23;  3:9,  11,  14;  4:41-43;  5:1;  27:1,  9,  11;  29:1  [MT];  31:1-2;  31:7,  9-10,  14,  16,  23,  24; 


32:44-45,  48;  ch.34)  do  point  to  an  editorial  process  to  organize  Moses’  words  into  a  unified 
framework.  A.D.H.  Mayes,  in  his  standard  literary-critical  study  on  Deuteronomy  attributes 
only  fragments  of  our  present  book  to  the  original  Deuteronomy.160  M.G.  Kline,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  committed  to  the  historical  soundness  of  the  biblical  text.  He  claims  the  book 
in  its  present  form  has  its  origin  in  Ihe  second  millennium  during  the  Mosaic  age. 161  Such 
radical  divergence  in  opinions  is  perhaps  evidence  that  conclusions  regarding  the  redactional 
history  of  Deuteronomy  cannot  ultimately  be  proven.  Nevertheless,  the  Mendenhall  school 
continues  to  provide  a  valuable  corroborating  witness  to  the  possibility  for  a  second 
millenium  BC  editorial  unity.162 

The  typical  Hittite  vassal  treaty  of  the  late  second  mill,  contains  the  following 

157  Deuteronomy,  INTERPRETATION  (Louisville:  John  Knox,  1991)3. 

The  setting  may  either  be  the  1 5th  century  BC  (cf.  J. J.  Bimson,  Redating  the  Exodus  and  Conquest, 
[Sheffield:  Sheffield:  1978])  or  the  13th  century  BC  (K.A.  Kitchen,  Ancient  Orient  and  Old  Testament 
[Chicago:  Inter- Varsity,  1966])  57-75, 

*  ^  The  study  of  the  composition  of  the  canonical  text  of  Deut.  ( l  -  34)  belongs  to  DH  and  Dtr  studies.  There 
are  increasingly  many  solutions  but  scholars  agree  that  the  text  was  finally  completed  either  in  exilic  or  post- 
exilic  times  (see  ch.  1 ). 

160  4:45;  6:4-9,  20-24;  7:1-3,  6,  17-24;  8:7-1  la,  12-14,  17-1 8a;  9:1 -7a,  13-14,  26-29;  10:10-11;  12:13-15, 
17-19,20-31;  13:1  18:  14:21,21;  “and  nearly  all  14:22-25:16  with  the  omission  of  some  isolated 
deuteronomistic  and  later  additions,'’  Deuteronomy ;  (Greenwood.  S.C:  Attic,  1979)48. 

Treaty  of  the  Great  King;  The  Covenant  Stmcture  of  Deuteronomy,  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963). 
“Law  and  Covenant  In  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East,”  BA  17  (1953)  26ff.  Hittite  treaties  were  first 
published  by  V.  Korosec,  Hethitische  Staatsvertrage  (Leipzig,  1 93 1).  G.E  Mendenhall' s  ideas  were 
developed  by  D.J.  McCarthy,  Treaty  and  Covenant  (Rome:  Pontifical  Institute,  1963). 
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features:165 

1.  Preamble  (Name,  titles  of  the  HMte  Great  King) 

2.  Historical  Introduction  (Description  of  the  past  benevolence  of  the  King 
toward  his  vassal) 

3.  Provisions  (Stipulations  describing  the  duties  of  the  vassal)164 

4.  Deposition  (The  metal  tablet  inscribed  with  the  treaty  was  to  be  kept  in  the  temple 
of  the  vassal’s  chief  deity.lt  was  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  vassal  at  stated 
intervals) 

5.  List  of  divine  witnesses  (the  deities  of  both  parties  serve  as  witnesses  to  the 
provisions  and  oaths) 

6.  Curses  and  Blessings  (the  vassal  recites  various  self-curses  before  the  deities; 
the  Great  King  pronounces  blessings  upon  the  vassal;  these  blessings  are 
conditional  upon  the  vassal’s  obedience  to  the  provisions. 

Kitchen  (following  Mendenhall)  categorizes  the  structure  further:165 

7.  Formal  Oath  of  obedience 

8.  Solemn  Ceremony 

9.  Formal  Procedure  for  acting  against  rebellious  vassals 

The  parallels  with  the  structure  of  Deuteronomy  are  striking.  We  follow  K.A.  Kitchen’s 
analyis:166 

1.  Preamble:  Deut.  1:1-5 

2.  Historical  Prologue:  Deut.  1:6-3:29  (or,  l;6-4:49)167 

3.  Stipulations:  Deut.  4-26  (or,  5-26)168 

165  G.  Beckman,  Hittite  Diplomatic  Texts,  (Atlanta:  Scholars.  1995)  2-3. 

1  64. 

These  may  have  included  payments  of  tribute;  the  obligation  upon  the  vassal  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  the  King;  the  renouncing  of  all  independent  foreign  diplomatic  contacts.  Ibid,  3. 

165  Opt.  cit.,  93-94. 

166  Ibid.  96-98. 

1  h’"7 

Cf.  M.G.  Kline’s  construct  of  the  parallel  forms,  opt  cit,  9-10. 

So  M.G.  Kline,  ibid. 
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4.  Deposition  of  treat}'  text:  Deut.  31:9,  24-26;  public  reading,  Deut.  31:10-13 

5.  Witnesses:  Either  Moses’  song,  Deut.  32  or  the  law-book  itself,  Deut.  31:26169 

6.  Curses  and  Blessings:  Deut. 28: 1-14  (blessings);  Deut.  28:15-68  (curses)170 
7  and  8.  Oath  and  Solemn  Ceremony,  Deut.  27:43 

9.  Procedure  against  rebellious  vassal:  Deut.  32 


This  remarkable  correspondence  does  not  prove  the  second  mill,  origin  of 
Deuteronomy  nor  its  literary'  unity.1 1 1  It  does  however  provide  extra-biblical  evidence  to  the 
possibility  that  the  book  could  have  been  composed  and  completed  as  early  as  the  Mosaic 
period. 1  '2  The  Hittite  treaty  functioned  as  a  binding  agreement  that  could  not  be  tampered 
with:  The  vassals  under  Hittite  authority  were  under  obligation  to  hear  the  tr  eaty 
periodically.1  3  The  sacredness  of  the  treaty  is  attested  by  its  deposition  in  the  temple.174 

The  uncertainty  of  what  corresponds  to  the  witness  section  of  the  Hittite  treaty  perhaps  serves  as  a 
caution  not  to  draw  a  precise  parallel  between  the  two  literary  forms. 

I  Tf) 

‘  Kitchen  notes  the  reverse  order  from  the  Hittite  form  in  Deut.:  In  Deut.  the  order  is:  Blessings,  curses, 
witnesses;  in  the  Hittite  treay,  the  order  is:  Witnesses,  curses,  blessings,  opt.  cit.  97. 

* '  *  See  also  J  H.  Walton,  Ancient  Israelite  literature  in  its  Cultural  Context,  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1989)107. 

I 

1 J  L  M.  Weinfeld  recognize  the  treaty  structure  of  Deut.  but  would  relate  it  to  the  first  mill,  vassal  treaties  of 
Esarhaddon;  its  composition  would  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (M.  Weinfeld,  Deal  1-1 1 , 
6-9).  K.  Kitchen  has  consistently  argued  however  that  the  Deut  structure  positively  points  to  a  second  mill, 
treaty  structure.  He  sees  the  differences  between  a  second  and  first  millennium  treaty’  as  follows: 

1.  Divine  witnesses  almost  always  come  between  the  stipulations  and  the  curses  in  second  mill,  treaty',  notin 
the  first  mill  treaty, 

2.  The  typical  historical  prologue  in  the  second  mill,  treaty  is  absent  in  the  first  mill,  treaty  (a  fact  Weinfeld 
concedes,  opt.  cit). 

3.  The  second  mill,  treaty  has  both  blessings  and  curses;  the  first  mill,  treaty  has  only  curses. 

4.  The  order  of  elements  in  the  second  mill  treaty  is  consistent,  but  the  first  mill,  treaty  may  have 
stipulations  and  curses  occurring  ei ther  before  or  after  the  witnesses.  Opt.  cit.  92-96. 

173  tablet  which  I  have  made  for  you,  Alksandu,  shall  be  read  out  before  you  three  times  yearly’"  no.  13, 
par.  16.  Beckman,  opt. cit. ,  86. 

1 7tt 

A  duplicate  of  this  tablet  is  deposited  before  the  Sun  goddess  of  Arinna  [...]  And  in  the  land  of  Mitanni,  a 
duplicate  is  deposited  before  the  Storm-god,  Lord  of  the  kuriiirju  of  Kahat’  no. 6a,  par.  13.  Ibid,  42. 
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Some  treaties  also  stipulated  that  the  vassal  should  make  a  yearly  visit  to  His  Majesty,175 
thereby  indicating  the  high  degree  of  accountability  required  of  the  vassal. 

Kline  has  recognized  the  treaty  structure  of  Deuteronomy  as  theological.  The  book 
concerns  the  covenantal  relationship  of  Y  ahweh  with  his  people.  Y  ahweh  himself  is  tire 
“Great  King”  and  has  made  a  covenant  (“treaty”)  with  his  people. 176  hi  light  of  the  parallel 
with  the  Hittite  treat}',  this  binding  agreement  could  not  be  tampered  with.  Y  ahweh  required 
absolute  loyalty  from  his  vassal  Israel  (Deut.5:lff,  passim).  This  loyalty  may  be  understood 
to  extend  to  the  covenantal  treaty  itself.  The  treaty  W'as  to  be  read  every'  seven  years  (Deut. 
31:10);  and  it  was  to  be  deposited  “beside  the  Ark”  (■j'HK  ,  Deut.31:26;  see  discussion 
below).  The  biblical  evidence  seems  to  confirm  this  respect  for  the  covenantal  treaty: 

Joshua’s  generation  ratified  the  covenant:  “Y ahweh  our  God,  we  will  serve  and  we  will 
obey”  (22m  1222  mm  n«  .  Josh. 24: 24).  It  may  be  that  to  preserve 

the  covenant’s  literary  integrity  w7as  considered  commensurate  with  the  respect  ascribed  to  its 
authority.  Thus  the  parallel  with  the  Hittite  structure  as  well  as  the  biblical  evidence  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  a  valid  argument  can  be  made  concerning  the  second  mill,  unity  of 
Deuteronomy  This  allow's  us  to  procede  with  a  synchronic  reading  of  Deuteronomy  in  order 
to  determine  its  connection  with  the  book  of  the  law'  in  Josiah’s  times.177 

1  *7S 

‘  ‘  “Sunashshura  must  come  before  His  Majesty  and  look  upon  the  face  of  His  Majesty'  no.  2,  par.  9.  Ibid, 
15. 

Kline  s  covenantal  structure  for  Deuteronomy  is  as  follows: 

1.  Preamble:  Covenant  Mediator  =  Deut.  1:1-5 

2.  Historical  Prologue:  Covenant  Histoiy  =  Deut  1 :6-4:49 

3.  Stipulations:  Covenant  Life  -  Deut.  5: 1  26:49 

4.  Sanctions:  Covenant  Ratification  =  Deut  27.1  30:20 

5.  Dynastic  Disposition:  Covenant  Continuity  -Deut.  31 : 1-34: 1 2 

Opt.  cit,  13-44. 

i  h'i 

1  *  '  D.L  Christensen  also  argues  for  a  second  mill,  unity  on  the  basis  of  the  Masoretic  accents  that  allegedly 
preserve  the  musical  score  of  Deut.  Thus  Deut.  was  ‘a  didactic  poem,  composed  to  be  recited  publicly  to 
music"  (opt.  cit.  lx).  Such  a  “safe  editorial  passage"  through  the  vicissitudes  of  ancient  Israelite  religion  is 
firmly  rejected  by  the  majority  of  scholars.  M.A.  O'Brien,  opt.  cit.,  96;  R.E.  Clements,  Deuteronomy,  OTG 
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3.2  HOW  DOES  DEl/IERONOMY  IDENTIFY  ITSELF? 

3.2.1  The  Law178 

Our  primaiy  evidence  to  define  Deuteronomy  as  “the  law”  comes  from  the  preamble 
(1:1-5),  which  has  the  following  chiastic  structure: 1  9 

A  These  Words  (□"DIH),  Moses  spoke  (121) 

B  Place:  In  the  vicinity  of  Jordan 
C  Time:  It  is  eleven  days  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-bamea 
D  Moses  spoke  pD"T)  what  Y ahweh  commanded  (THIS) 

C’  Time:  After  he  had  smitten  the  Amorite  kings 
B’  Place:  In  the  vicinity  of  die  Jordan 

A’  Moses  undertook  p’KlH)  to  expound  (HK2)  diis  law  (TlKTH  illinn  PK) 

The  covenantal  constmct  adopted  in  this  study  is  crucial  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
“law”  (Finn)  in  this  introduction.  According  to  the  treaty  stmcture  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
preamble  serves  as  introduction  to  the  whole  covenant.  The  chiastic  structure  makes  evident 
that  what  follows  is  nothing  less  than  the  commandments  of  Y  ahweh  (D).  What  Y ahweh  has 
commanded  is  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses;  he  is  the  intermediary  (A,  A’).  Thus  the 
preamble  functions  in  its  typical  ANE  role  (see  above);  it  identifies  the  “Great  King,” 

Y  ahweh  himself. 180  But  of  crucial  importance  for  our  study,  the  content  of  Y ahweh ’s  terms 
of  the  treaty  are  identified  as  the  words  which  Moses  spoke  (  A)  and  as  die  law  which  Moses 
(Sheffield  JSOT,  1993)  20-22 

po 

'  For  a  literary-critical  definition  of  "law"  in  DeuL  see  B.  Lindars,  "Torah  in  Deuteronomy."  Words  and 
Meanings  P.R.  Ackroyd  and  B.  lindars  eds.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge,  1968)  117-136. 

*  ^  This  chiasxmc  structure  has  often  been  recognized.  We  have  followed  D.L  Christensen  for  our  purpose, 
opt.  cit.  6. 

180  J.H.  Walton,  opt.  cit.  101 
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undertook  to  expound  (A’).  The  chiastic  parallelism  indicates  that  “words”  should  be  equated 
with  “law.”  The  “words”  Moses  spoke  are  the  “law”  Moses  expounded.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  introductory  function  of  the  preamble,  the  words  of  Moses/Y ahweh 
contained  in  the  treaty  are  called  “the  law.”  The  varied  contents  of  the  book  (for  instance,  the 
historical  prologue;  the  “song”  pTVStfn,  Deut.32:  l,  44,  46]),  seem  to  confirm  that  “law”  has 
a  broader  meaning  than  regulations  or  rituals. 181  Instead,  “law”  appears  to  mean 
“instruction”  or  even  “polity.”182 

The  summary  of  4:44-49.  which  can  be  construed  as  die  subscription  of  the  historical 
prologue  or  as  the  superscription  of  5: 1-26: 19, 183  provides  further  specification  in  its 
definition  of  the  law:  ‘This  is  the  law  (imnrT)  that  Moses  placed  before  the  Israelites. 

These  are  die  testimonies,  statutes  and  ordinances  (D’tDSlDD*)  D’pH  mm)1 84  that  Moses 
spoke  Cm  )  to  the  Israelites”  (Deut.  4:44).  185  In  their  plural  usage,  die  terms 
D’pTT  mOT  can  be  understood  as  specific  legal  instructions  contained  in  a  general  legal 
corpus.186  This  meaning  is  confirmed  in  Deut.  4:8  where  the  law  is  “die  whole  law”  (CKTH 
minn  *7B3)  that  contains  statutes  and  ordinances  (□TDSSBQ'I  □’pfT).  The  “whole  law”  of 

181  Lev.7:37  passim 

182  S.B.  McBride,  Jr.  “Polity  of  the  Covenant  People.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,”  Inf  41  (1987)  232  233. 
The  majority  view  (M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy  1  II,  3)  follows  MT  which  takes  it  as  a  superscription. 

^  1.(111)  Within  its  legal  range,  the  term  “testimony”  can  refer  to  the  10  commandments  (Ex.31:18J 
passim);  the  ark  (Ex. 25: 22,  passim);  the  tabernacle;  the  law  in  general  (Ps.  19:8,  passim). 

2.  pn  Within  its  legal  range  the  term  ‘  statute,  prescribed  task’"  can  refer  to  the  prescribed  due  of  the  priests 
from  offerings  (Lev. 6: 1 1 );  a  specific  decree,  the  statute  of  the  passover  (Ex.  1 2:24);  law  in  general  (Ps. 

94:20). 

3.  CD  S3  E/D  Within  its  legal  range  the  term  “judgment”  can  refer  to  the  act  of  deciding  a  case  (Prov.  16:33); 

legal  procedure  (Job  14:3);  sentence  (1  Kings  20:40);  execution  of  judgment  (Jer.' 7: 5);  ordinances  (Lev.  5:10); 

divine  law  in  general  (Jer.8:7);  one's  legal  right  (Jer.32:7). 

1 RS 

In  critical  studies,  since  the  historical  prologue  is  viewed  as  a  later  addition,  this  superscription 
introduces  the  law  code  of  chs.  5-26,  the  Deuteronomic  core.  Cf.  S.R.  Driver,  Deut  lxv-lxvii.  J.  Ridderbos 
has  also  adopted  this  position.  (Deuteronomy  .trans.  E.  M.  van  der  Maas  [Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1984] 

20). 

186 1  kgs  2:3,  nsft)  minn  air 20  rnnin  toeswi  i»msD  i-npn  ms?1?  cf.2  Kings  17:15; 

Ex. !  8: 1 6,  passim 
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4:8,  so  understood,  encompasses  both  the  historical  retrospective  ( 1  -4:43)  and  the  legal 
materials,  testimonies,  statutes  and  ordinances  of  5-26. 

The  ceremony  at  Mount  Ebal  may  also  be  used  to  identify  the  contours  of  the  law:  187 
“You  shall  write  upon  the  stones  all  die  words  of  this  law  1KH  PKTH  rniPil 

’"IDT  n«  *73)  nnnDl  27:8 ).”188  In  light  of  our  study  of  the  phrase,  ’“Ql 

*73  l89  the  whole  content  of  the  covenantal  treaty  appears  to  be  what  is  meant  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  stones. 


3.2.2  The  Book  of  the  Law 

Chapter  3 1  describes  the  instructions  concerning  the  periodic  reading  of  the  law  (31:9- 
13)  and  the  deposition  of  the  law  in  the  tabernacle  (31:24-28).  But  it  also  reveals  important 
lexical  links  between  the  Josianic  law  book  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  First,  the  editor 
states  that  “Moses  wrote  down  this  law"  (P^Tn  minn  PK  n&’fa  3P3'1,  v.9).  This  law, 
following  the  Hittite  vassal  treaty  custom,  is  to  read  periodically,  septennially  for  Israel 
(v.10),  “that  they  may  be  careful  to  observe  all  die  words  of  this  law”  (TIKTH  iTHPP  'HDT 
*73  PK  rnCU1?  IPDtCl,  v.12).  If  our  conclusions  concerning  the  meaning  of  law  and 
concerning  the  inherent  integrity  of  the  treaty  structure  are  correct,  no  less  than  the  whole  of 
the  treaty  is  probably  meant  to  be  read. 1 90 

*  ^  In  diachronic  studies,  this  chapter  in  its  present  form  is  the  product  of  many  editions  (cf.  M  A.  O’  Brien, 
opt.  eit.  113-1 14).  For  the  Egyptian  background  to  the  practice  of  inscriptions  upon  plastered  stones,  see 
S.R.  Driver,  opt  cit,  296. 

1 88  js  ^e  same  verb  used  to  describe  Moses  expounding  the  law  in  the  preamble.  It  is  a  rare  verb  only 
used  in  Deut.  1 :5,  27:8,  and  Hab.2:2  with  the  meaning  of  “to  write/'  or  “to  expound/'  This  lexical 
connection  could  be  understood  to  mean  that,  as  Moses  expounded  the  law  in  the  preamble,  the  same  law  later 
should  be  written  upon  the  stones. 

See  note  108. 

On  the  basis  of  33:46,  “all  the  words  of  this  law,”  we  also  include  the  two  poems  into  the  law.  It 
appears  that  the  editorial  comment  of  3 1 : 24-25  occurred  very  close  to  Moses’  death  and  could  therefore  be 
placed  chronologically  after  the  two  poems.  There  is  no  need  to  exclude  these  crucial  poems  as  integral  parts 
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Second,  the  instruction  concerning  the  deposition  ceremony  specifies  that  the  whole 
content  of  the  law  was  written  in  a  book:  “When  Moses  had  finished  writing  the  words  of 
this  law  in  a  book  until  their  completion..  ”(DPP  1 D  P30  P«T!T  TUPP  'HDH  PK 
3PD*7  nttin  ’HP,  v.24).191  The  “book”  (PSD)  is  then  identified  as  “this  book  of 

the  law'”  when  Moses  instructs  the  Levites  to  deposit  the  law  next  to  the  ark:  “Take  tins  book 
of  the  law  (HITT  iTYinn  PSD  Pb$)19-  so  that  you  may  place  it  next  to  the  ark  CpPK)  of  the 
covenant  of  Yahvveh  your  God”  (v.  26).  This  last  point  provides  us  with  the  most  direct 
lexical  link  with  the  josianic  law  book  encountered  so  far  in  Deut. 

3.2.3  The  Covenant 

In  the  summary  statement  of  Deut.  28:69,  193  Ihe  law  is  called  the  covenant:  “These  are 
the  words  of  the  covenant  which  Y  ahweh  commanded  Moses  to  make  with  the  Israelites  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant  which  he  had  made  with  them  at  Horeb”  QPHD 

□na  mo  im  man  "in1??:  dkid  pan  pk  ppdS>  pep  pk  mrr 

mu  ptf«  p’pdp  ’pdp  n*7«). 

The  summary  parallels  the  Deut.  preamble:  Y ahweh  commanded  Moses  (THU);  Moses 
is  the  intermediary,  specifically  the  covenant  mediator  (P’PUn  PHD);  the  geographical 
setting  is  specified  QK*iD  UPKD).  The  difference  from  the  preamble  is  that  the  words 
CHDH)  are  not  connected  with  the  “law”  but  with  the  “covenant  (P’PDn).”  But  this 
connection  of  “law”  and  “covenant”  is  made  clear  in  29:  20  (MT)  “...according  to  all  die 
curses  of  the  covenant  written  in  this  book  of  the  law”(iT TP  iTYIPn  PSOD  nDlPDFl 

of  die  'law.” 

* 91  ODD  inf.  constr  with  pron.  suff  from  DDH  has  the  meaning  of  completion  (cf.  Job  3 1 :40). 

1  QO 

For  the  definiteness  of  the  construct  chain,  see  footnote  1 19. 

^  This  can  be  construed  as  the  superscription  of  the  covenant  renewing  ceremony  of  ch.29  (P  D.  Miller,  opt. 
cit  201),  or  as  a  subscription  (MT). 
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niDil  The  “book  of  the  I  .aw”  is  a  scroll  that  contains  the  “covenant,” 

However,  in  light  of  the  covenantal  structure  of  the  whole  and  the  summary  of  29:69,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  assert  that  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  should  be  understood  as  a 
“covenant.”194 

In  summary,  we  conclude  that  Deuteronomy  can  be  viewed  to  identify  itself  as  “the 

•> 

law,”  the  “book  of  the  law,”  and  the  “covenant.”  The  speeches  contained  therein  are 
unequivocally  ascribed  to  Moses.  On  the  assumption  of  the  literary  integrity  of  the  treaty 
structure  of  the  covenant,  we  define  this  “book  of  the  law”  as  Deut.  1-34. 


3.3  EVIDENCE  FROM  WE  CONTENTS  OF  DEUTERONOMY7 

3.3. 1  The  Curses 

Lexical  evidence  linking  the  Deuteronomic  curses  (Deut.  28: 15-68)  to  the  Josianic  law 
book  words  of  judgment  (2  Kings  22:16-17;  2  Chron  34:24)  appeal’s  at  first  indirect.  When 
Huldah  announces  the  oracle  of  Yahweh:  “I  am  bringing  evil. ...all  the  curses...” 

*73....mn  trrw  ’3311  ,  2  Chron.34:24),  she  uses  which  is  not  found  in  the  list  of 
curses  in  Deut.28: 15-68.  The  list  uses  instead  m^pn  b D  (Deut. 28: 15,25:  cf. 

27: 13)1 95  and "H “IK  (“cursed,”  Deut.  28:16,  passim:  cf.  Deut.  27:15.  passim).196 

194  The  summary  of  28:69  weakens  the  possibility  that  Ex.2Q-24,  called  the  “book  of  the  covenant”  (rYH2H 
"ISO  24:4,7)  is  the  law  book  of  Josiah's  reforms.  The  Moab  covenant  is  clearly  distinguished  from  "‘the 
covenant  that  he  [Moses j  had  made  with  them  at  Horeb.”  The  Deuteronomic  covenant  is  “besides”  (12  bO  , 
cf.  Gen.  26: 1 )  the  Sinai  covenant  If  our  analysis  of  the  lexical  data  in  Deuteronomy  is  correct,  the  binding 
nature  of  Deuteronomy  is  evidenced  by  its  being  written  down  on  a  scroll  and  deposited  next  to  the  Ark.  To  be 
sure,  the  “book  of  the  covenant”  was  also  written  down  by  Moses  (Ex  24:4),  but  the  superior  tradition  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  may  be  adduced  from  its  position  next  to  (lie  "ten  words”  (~  “the  covenant”)  contained  in 
the  Ark  (Ex.25:22;  40:20;  Deut  10:5;  1  Kings  8:21).  For  a  survey  of  critical  opinions  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  two  law  book  see  F.  Crusemanri,  opt.  cit.,  1 09ff.  For  the  detailed  relationship 
between  Exodus  and  Deuteronomic  law’ ,  see  M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy  1  11,  19-24. 

^  H7  bp  has  within  its  range  of  meanings,  the  meaning  of  curse,  synonymous  with  "HK  (cf.Num22:6 
where  is  used  to  describe  Balaam's  words,  and  Josh. 24:9  where  Balaam's  words  are  described  with  bbp 
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However,  the  term  does  appear  in  the  context  where  tire  curse  list  is  described  and  takes 
on  what  is  akin  to  perhaps  the  “title”  of  the  curse  list:  “When  they  hear  tile  words  of  this 
curse/oath...”  (TIKTn  niH  DK  1173273  mm,  Deut.29:18).  In  verse  20  this 

“oath”  is  clearly  referring  to  a  divine  malediction,  a  curse: 

Deut.  29:20  n?n  mmn  3003  nmnfen  n’~on  bzi  bx-\&  -zyi  ^33 

Compared  with  Huldah’s  words,  the  phrase  provides  a  strong  lexical  link  between  the 
content  of  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  curse  list  of  Deut  28  with  1TS73  evil,  calamity; 
curses;“l£On  bv  ,  17  TH  17371717  "1003,  in  the  book/this  book  of  the  law: 

2Chron.34:2430Or?  bs  17727117 33  ni^Kn  33  DK  7’32?7’  bvi  HTH  DlpD  ^17  3173 
K’33  ’]J3 

In  terms  of  tire  contents  of  the  curse  list,  the  connection  continues.  Huldah  specifically 
links  disloyalty  to  Yahweh  to  irrevocable  destruction:  H33P!  3T3  07333  *1733 

nn^]7  ...  ,313Ti?  327K  57317  (“Because  they  have  abandonned  me,...my  wrath  is  kindled 
against  this  place  and  it  will  not  be  quenched”  2  Kings  22: 16- 17;  2  Chron.34:23-25).  The 
deuteronomic  curses  also  outline  this  causal  relationship:  “All  these  curses  will  come  upon 
you,  pursuing  you  and  overtaking  you  until  you  are  destroyed,  because  you  did  not  obey 
Y  ahweh  your  God  to  keep  his  commandments  and  decrees  that  he  commanded  you 
(Deut.28:45). 197 

piel). 

The  term*"nX  has  a  consistent  meaning  of  “curse/*  "‘malediction*  (Gen.  12:2;  Mai. 2:2,  passim). 

J  The  so  called  holiness  code  of  Lev.  17-26  also  contains  covenantal  curses  (ch  26: 14-39).  Leviticus  has 
many  laws  that  are  also  found  in  Deuteronomy  (for  a  thorough  analysis,  see  M.Weinfeld.  oplcit.  25-37)  and 
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3.3.2  The  Public  Reading  of  the  I  aw 

Deuteronomy  prescribes  a  public  reading  of  the  law  every  seven  years  at  the  festival  of 
booths  (Deut.31: 10-13).  This  command  is  unique  to  Deuteronomy  in  the  mosaic  corpus. 198 
Josiah  could  have  derived  his  covenant  renewal  ceremony  from  this  Deuteronomic  command. 

3.3.3  The  Observance  of  the  Passover 

Deuteronomy  calls  for  a  public  observance  of  the  Passover  at  a  central  place  of  worship 
(Deut.  16:  2ff.). 199  This  command,  either  from  Deut.  16,  Ex.  12  or  Lev. 23  seems  causal  in 
both  Kings  and  Chronicles’  accounts.  Josiah  celebrated  tire  Passover  according  to  the  book 
(see  ch.2). 


3.3.4  The  Command  to  Centralize  the  Cult 

Ever  since  Wellhausen  (see  ch.  1),  mainstream  scholarship  has  linked  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  law  code  of  chs.  12-26,  28,  as  the  only  possible  writing  that  would 
command  centralization  of  worship  to  Jerusalem  as  described  in  the  Josianic  reforms.  The 
principal  evidence  is  taken  from  Deut.  12:  2-5.  which  we  cite  in  full: 


“You  shall  indeed  demolish  all  the  places  where  the  nations  that  you  are  dispossessing  serve 
their  gods:  on  the  mountains,  the  elevations,  the  hills,  and  under  every  tree  with  leaves.  Y ou 
shall  bum  up  their  altars,  you  shall  break  up  their  pillars,  you  shall  bum  their  asherira,  and 

the  possibility  that  the  Josianic  law  book  might  be  parts  of  Leviticus  should  not  be  ruled  out.  In  the 
chronicler  s  account,  the  "book  of  Moses”  might  be  connected  with  the  burnt  offerings  (see  ch.  2),  a  ritual 
prescribed  in  Lev, 3,  not  in  Deuteronomy  Y et  when  matched  up  against  the  evidence  gathered  from 
Deuteronomy  sufficient  data  to  identify  the  Josianic  law  book  from  Leviticus  is  still  lacking:  The  Levitical 
"curses”  are  not  formally  called  "curses/'  Leviticus  does  not  call  itself  the  "book  of  Moses"  or  the  "book  of 
die  law."  Levitical  instructions  were  written  down,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  status  of 
Deuteronomy  as  "book  of  the  law." 

198  a.  Lev. 23:33 -36;  Num.29: 12-38. 

199  Cf.  Ex.  12 
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you  shall  cut  down  the  idols  of  their  gods  in  order  that  their  name  may  be  blotted  out  from 
this  place.  Y  ou  shall  not  do  so  with  Y  ahweh  your  God.  But  you  shall  enquire  and  you  shall 
go  to  the  pipftn  emphasis  mine]place  which  Y ahweh  your  God  has  chosen  from  all  your 
tribes  to  place  his  name  there  as  his  dwelling  (Deut.  12:2-5). 

This  command,  it  is  argued,  originated  in  the  seventh  century  and  superseded  the  earlier 
command  in  Ex.  20:24  (MT  against  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  allowed  for  many  places  of 
worship:  “in  any  place  (Dlpfan  ^72)3)  which  I  will  cause  my  name  to  be  remembered.”  But 
Deuteronomy  does  not  specifically  name  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  worship;  it  is  content  to 
define  the  future  site  generally  as  “the  place.”  Fiuthermore,  before  the  ark  moved  to 
Jerusalem,  a  centralized  place  of  worship  was  alreadjy  in  place;  the  location  may  have 
changed,  but  the  centralization  notion  was  present  well  before  die  finding  of  the  law  book  in 
the  seventh  century.  200  We  agree  therefore  that  the  centralizing  impetus  is  a  marked 
Deuteronomic  feature;201  but  we  could  not  single  out  Deuteronomy  as  the  only  Mosaic 
writing  commanding  the  exclusive  cult  of  Y  ahweh.  The  “book  of  the  covenant”  (Ex. 20-24) 
also  contains  this  command  (Ex.  20:3,  passim).  Furthermore,  the  tabernacle  itself  clearly 
assumes  a  central  place  of  worship  (Ex.40:34-38)! 

In  summary,  the  relationship  between  the  contents  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Josianic 
“book  of  the  law”  appears  strong  with  respect  to  the  covenantal  curses  and  the  public  reading 
of  the  law.  The  command  to  observe  the  passover  and  to  centralize  the  w’oiship  of  Y ahweh, 
may  be  intimated  from  Deuteronomy  but  also  from  Exodus 


200Gi!gat  (Josh.4: 1 9;  9:6;  14:6);  Bethel  (Judg.20:26-27);  Shiloh  (1  Sam  1:9;  3:3:1);  Kiriath  Jearim  (1 
Sam7: 1 );  Zion  (2  Sam.6:  l);  and  finally  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  (l  Kings  6: 19;  2  Chron.3: 1 ).  See  also 
G.  Wenham,  “The  Date  of  Deuteronomy:  linch-pin  of  Old  Testament  Criticism;  part  2”  Thcmehos  1 1  (1985) 
15-16, 

See  M.  Weinfeld,  Deuteronomy  and  the  Deuteronoimst  School  324-26. 
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3.4  THE  TRADITION  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE.  “BOOK  OF  THE  L.4  W” 


3.4.1  From  Deuteronomy 

The  parenetic  nature  of  Deuteronomy  has  been  clearly  established.202  As  J.  Niehaus 
has  stated,  it  was  a  common  literary  style  to  use  repetition  in  the  ANE.203  Deuteronomy’s 
self-described  role  as  a  foundational  document  for  the  religion  of  Israel  in  the  promise  land  is 
evident.  On  many  occasions,  the  Israelites  are  exhorted  to  obey  Y  ahweh  and  his 
commandments  (6:3,  passim).  They  are  to  remember  the  commandments  and  to  teach  them 
to  their  children  (6:20ff.).  The  hortatory  nature  of  Deuteronomy  calls  individuals  to  personal 
devotion.  But  it  is  also  a  national  religion  which  must  be  preserved  through  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  every'  seven  years  (Deut.31 : 10-13).  The  book  is  also 
meant  to  be  read  and  preserved  by  the  king  himself  (Deut.  17:14-20).  The  king  “must  have  a 
copy  written  for  him...  and  he  shall  read  in  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.'’ 


3.4.2  The  Pre-Exilic  Era 

There  is  evidence  in  the  biblical  record  that  the  tradition  of  the  “book  of  the  law” 
acquired  a  special  status  soon  after  the  mosaic  era  (Josh.  1:8).  The  Mount  Ebal  ceremony 
(Josh.  8:31-35)  is  observed  “as  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses”  (nffiD  rTTiH 
“1003  3TD3,  Josh.8:31).  The  covenant  renewal  ceremony  at  Shechem  also  attests  to  the 
importance  of  the  book  for  Joshua’s  generation  (Josh.  23: 6;  24: 1-28). 204 

G.  von  Rad,  Studies  in  Deuteronomy,  opt  cit,  12. 

Deuteronomy :  Major  Critical  Trends  with  a  Proposal  for  Further  Study ,  (Danvers,  MA:  Belt’s 
Minuternen,  1985)  2. 

*  The  covenant  renewal  ceremony  of  Josh. 24  shares  the  same  literary  form  with  Deuteronomy.  It  has  a 
preamble  (v.2);  a  historical  prologue  (vs.  2-13);  stipulations  (14  15,  16-25):  deposition  of  the  text  (v.26); 
witnesses  (v.22);  curses  and  blessings  (v.  19-20  [they  are  implied].  The  deposition  is  noteworthy:  '’Joshua 
wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law-  of  God  [O’nbtf  HHID  HD02]’\  What  scroll  is  this  "book  of  the 
law  of  God‘??  Verse  25  indicates  that  it  contained  "  a  statute  and  ordinance"  pH ).  A  reasonable 

explanation  may  be  that  the  nouns  i  pH ,  in  their  sing,  number  function  here  as  collectives  (so 
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At  the  end  of  his  life,  David  instructs  his  son  Solomon  to  obey  the  statutes, 
commandments,  ordinances,  and  testimonies  of  Yahweh,  “as  written  in  the  law  of  Moses” 
(HWi2  511151  2  215122  ,  1  Kings  2:1).205  King  Amaziah  of  Judah  (ca  800-783  BC)  was 
aware  of  the  Deuteronomic  command  concerning  personal  responsibility  (cf  Deut.  24:16) 
“according  to  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses”  (12?  2  mm  1302  21512)2) 
,  2  Kings  14: 6). 206  We  note  also  the  strong  Deuteronomic  tradition  that  appears  in  the 
prophetic  writings.20  Hosea,  the  eighth  centuiy  prophet  is  deeply  influenced  by  the 
Deuteronomic  covenant  (Hos.5:15  //  Deut.4:29-40;  Hos.  13:6/7  Deut.8:12-14,  passim).208 


3.4.3  The  Post-Exilic  Era 

The  tradition  of  the  “book  of  the  law”  appears  to  have  undergone  a  significant  change  in 
the  post-exilic  era.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  (458  BC;  cf.  Ezra  7:21)  the  nation  was 
restructured.  In  Neh.  8-9209  the  “book  of  the  law  of  Moses”  (TlffiO  511151  ISO)  emerges  as 

NRSV).  In  this  collective  sense  their  meaning  is  akin  to  “law”  as  general  instruction  (TH/V  0* ,  Jer.8:7; 
pn  ’by  .  Ps.94:20.  Cf  footnote  184).  Deut.  does  not  define  itself  in  the  collective  as  “statute  and  ordinance” 
(it  does  with  the  related  noun  “commandment'  niXDn  ,  Deut 6: 1,  passim).  Yet,  the  lexical  possibility  still 
exists  that  Joshua  used  these  two  nouns  to  refer  to  the  “law”  (71*1111)  which  according  to  our  conclusion  (see 
above),  probably  refers  to  the  whole  book  of  Deut.  Thus  it  could  be  that  Joshua  wrote  another  copy  for  his 
generation,  '"the  book  of  the  law  of  God”  To  equate  his  writing  to  God's  law  also  provides  a  semantic  Jink 
with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  which  contained  Yahweh' s  words  (cf.  Deut.  1:1-5  in  discussion  above.)  It 
must  be  conceded  however  that  any  definitive  conclusion  regarding  the  identity  of  this  book  is  withheld.  The 
connection  with  Deuteronomy  is  real,  but  it  cannot  be  established  with  certainty. 

This  written  tradition  certainly  can  be  linked  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  law  could  not  come  from  a  tradition  other  than  Deuteronomy. 

Here  the  connection  of  that  particular  book  with  Deuteronomy  is  clearer. 

D.K.  Stuart,  “The  OT  Prophets’  Setf~ Understanding  of  Their  Prophecy.”  Thcmehos  6  (1980)  9  14. 

This  is  in  fact  where  current  scholarship  traces  the  origins  of  the  law7,  in  the  work  of  the  Northern  Eighth 
centuiy  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  and  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  ECruseraann,  opt.  cit  17. 

The  parallel  with  JosialTs  ref  onus  is  remarkable:  The  law  is  read  publicly  (Neh.8:2);  a  festival  is 
observed  (Neh.  8: 1 3ff);  a  covenant  is  made  (Neh.  1 0:28ff.);  religious  reforms  are  undertaken  according  to  the 
law  (Neh.  10:30-39). 
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the  instrument  of  spiritual  renewal  among  the  returning  remnant  (8: 1, 3,  5,  8,  1 2,  13,  18; 

9:3;  10:28).  Because  of  the  relationship  of  the  book  with  rituals  found  outside  of  Deut., 
most  scholars  identify  it  as  the  Pentateuch.210  This  was  the  consensus  in  early  rabbinic 
traditions  which  credited  the  restoration  of  the  Torah  (in  its  Pentateuch  sense)  to  Ezra 
himself.21 1  This  rabbinic  sense  is  the  one  assumed  by  Jesus  in  the  NT  era  (Ioike  24:44). 

Thus  tire  biblical  evidence  seems  to  point  to  a  tradition  of  the  preservation  of  the  “book 
of  the  law  of  Moses”  throughout  the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  The  book  appeared  to  have 
served  as  a  guiding  light  to  the  followers  of  Yahweh,  either  at  the  royal  court  or  in  prophetic 
circles.  But  the  extent  evidence  is  not  always  forthcoming  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in 
every  occurence  left  in  the  biblical  record,  the  Deuteronomic  “book  of  the  law”  alone  is 
meant.  It  probably  was  the  case  in  pre-exilic  times.  However,  even  in  that  period,  the 
possibility  that  other  Mosaic  “books”  were  circulating  cannot  be  ruled  out  The  situation 
appears  quite  different  after  the  exile.  In  the  ferment  of  the  time,  the  pre-exilic  categories 
concerning  the  tradition  of  the  “book  of  the  law”  may  not  be  adequate  to  identify  the  law 
book  of  Ezra's  times.  The  “book  of  the  law”  seems  to  have  taken  a  greater  constitutional  role 
and  encompassed  a  greater  body  of  writing  than  Deuteronomy,  possibly  the  Pentateuch  itself. 


21®  The  assembly  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  booths  (8: 1 3-18)  was  observed  according  to  the 
ordinance  (0Dt£?DD  ,  v.24).  This  ordinance  is  found  in  Lev. 23:36  and  Num29:35.  Cf.  F.C.  Fensham,  The 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  NICOT  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1 982)  216;  contra  Kellerman  who  identifies 
the  book  as  Deuteronomy  (cited  in  F.  Criisemaxm,  opt.cit.,  337). 

21 1J.  Blenkinsopp,  Ezra-Neheniiah,  OTL,  (Philadelphia  Westminster,  1 988)  59. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Our  analysis  of  fee  extent  available  evidence  from  fee  biblical  data  has  indicated  that 
there  are  explicit  lexical  connections  between  the  “book  of  the  law”  of  Josiah’s  reforms  and 
the  “book  of  the  law”  of  Deuteronomy.  Both  scrolls  are  named  “the  book  of  the  law.”  Both 
are  a  "covenant”  document.  Both  contain  fee  words  of  Moses,  which  are  ultimately  ascribed 
to  Y ahweh.  Wife  respect  to  their  contents,  they  share  a  list  of  covenant  “curses.” 

Implicit  connections  derive  from  the  literary'  intent  of  fee  author  of  Kings.  The  author 
of  Kings  purposely  creates  a  causal  relationship  between  the  reading  of  “book  of  fee  law” 
and  the  ensuing  reforms.  First,  the  covenant  renewing  ceremony  comprised  a  public  reading 
of  the  “book  of  the  law'”  followed  by  a  covenantal  oath  of  loyalty  to  Yahw'eh  (2  Kings  23:3). 
Deuteronomy  is  the  only  extent  document  within  fee  traditional  mosaic  corpus  that  requires  a 
public  reading  of  the  “book  of  the  law.”  Second,  the  passover  is  observed  according  to  the 
command  contained  in  the  “book  of  the  law”  now'  called  “the  book  of  fee  covenant.” 
Deuteronomy,  the  “covenant,”  contains  the  command  to  observe  the  passover.  Finally,  the 
reading  of  the  “book  of  the  law”  provides  the  impetus  for  a  second  campaign  throughout 
Judah  and  Israel  to  remove  illicit  cult  infrastructures.  This  reform  is  uniquely  thorough  in  the 
history  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  questioned  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  reforms  to  the 
allegedly  unique  Deuteronomic  command  to  centralize  the  cult  to  one  place.  Cult 
centralization  is  Deuteronomic,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Mosaic  writings.  The  Old 
Testament  seems  to  indicate  that  a  tradition  of  centralized  worship  emerged  concurrently  with 
the  establishment  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  days  of  Exodus  (Fifteenth  or  thirteenth  century'  BC). 
We  suggest  that  the  connection  with  the  “book  of  the  law”  and  the  reforms,  besides  the 
deuteronomic  call  to  worship  Y  ahweh  alone,  might  come  instead  from  the  curse  list  itself: 
the  impending  wrath  of  Y  ahw  eh  against  idolaters  caused  Josiah  to  eradicate  idolatry  from  the 
land. 
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Our  conclusions  concerning  the  contours  of  “book  of  the  law”  have  rested  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  literary  integrity  of  Deuteronomy.  The  covenantal  structure  of 
Deuteronomy  and  its  parallel  found  in  the  Ffittite  vassal  treaty  structure  of  die  late  second 
millenium  is  construed  as  reasonably  adequate  evidence  to  accept  the  literary  integrity  of  the 
book.  Y  et  questions  still  remain  concerning  the  exact  contours  of  the  Josianic  “book  of  the 
law.”  We  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  a  “book”  containing  the  laws  of  Moses  at  several 
occasions  from  the  time  of  Moses’  death,  but  even  when  it  appears  to  be  identified  with 
Deuteronomy,  we  cannot  determine  whether  the  scroll  in  question  contained  the  whole  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  strong  sense  of  tradition  left  behind  by  Deuteronomy  itself,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  serve  as  supportive  evidence  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  “book  of  the  law”  until  its  discovery  in  the  temple.  Nevertheless,  there  simply 
is  not  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Josianic  “book  of  the  law”  matched  word  for  word 
the  Deuteronomic  “book  of  the  law.” 

Therefore  in  view  of  the  data  gathered  in  this  study,  we  conclude  that  the  “book  of  the 
law”  found  in  the  temple  in  622  BC  was  almost  certainly  Deuteronomic.  It  probably 
contained  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  complete  form. 
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